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INTRODUCTION ~* . 


ARIsToTLe in the Poetics refers to ‘‘ Socratic discourses”. 
as a form of poetic imitation, and he seems to regard them 
as genuine poetry in spite of their not being written in metre. — 
Other evidence makes it abundantly clear that in the first 
half of the fourth century this new form of literature sprang 
into being, the writings of ‘‘those whose habit was to praise 
Socrates,” as Isocrates calls them. Xenophon refers to them 
in Memorabilia IV, c. iii. Je know some of their names— 
Alexamenus, Antisthenes, A%schines, Polycrates, Phzdo. 
But of all this mass of literature which centred round the 
character of Socrates, only two writers have left discourses 
which have come down to us—Plato and Xenophon. This 
volume contains the Memorabilia, Apology, and Symposium 
of Xenophon and five dialogues of Plato. These are but a 
minority of the discourses written round the name of Socrates 
by Xenophon ‘and Plato, and only a very small part of the 
literature of which Socrates was the source. 
It is, perhaps, unique in literary history that a single life 
should form the subject of a new form, of writing. The 
Gospels are the nearest parallé We know from the opening 
words of St. Luke’s Gospel that ‘many took in hand to set 
forth in a declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us.’ But the Gospels had, as these words 
witness, primarily ahistorical or strictly biographical pur- 
pose. The Socratic discoursés were poetry, not history. No 
doubt all went back somehow’to the historical Socrates, but 
the dialogues we possess are enough to prove that they must 
have done so in very different ways. The philosophy of Plato 
is contained in dialogues in all of which, with one exception, 
Socrates is a speaker. For the Socratic discourse became in his — 
“hands the medium of his philosophical expression. Xenophon 
also expresses his own opinions in the form of a Socratic 


conversation in the Economist. Ee 


_ The discourses contained in this volume have been < 
for their biographical interest because they in especial 
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furnish materials to help us to get beyond Plato and Xenophon 
to the real Socrates, but they are not biographies. An attempt 
has often been made to divide the writings of Plato into 
Socratic and Platonic dialogues as though in the first he was 
merely representing the historical.Socrates, in the second 
using him merely as a vehicle for his own opinions. The dis- 
tinction has partial justification. There is little doubt that 
some dialogues represent more nearly than others the way 
in which Socrates talked and the principles of his philo- 
sophy, while in others there are put into the mouth of 
Socrates doctrines which are Plato’s own. To deny this 
would be to deny the existence of a Platonic philosophy. 
But the distinction breaks down when we try to force it. 
Some of those dialogues which seem to tell us most about 
Socrates, the Phedo or the Meno, for example, contain 
doctrines which we must almost certainly attribute to Plato 
as distinguished from Socrates. There are no dialogues 
which are not Platonic, as there are none which are not 
Socratic. ' 

It is almost as hard to distinguish between Socrates and 
Xenophon. For the Memorabilia is as much a work of 
art as any Platonic dialogue, though the manner of it is as 
different as was Xenophon from Plato. We are only better 
off because Xenophon wrote much besides his Socratic dis- 
courses. In his histories, his ideal life of Cyrus, his many 
anecdotes on all subjects from hunting to financial reform in 
Athens and the glories of the Spartan constitution, he has 
revealed his own character plainly enough: a thorough 
sportsman in the best sense of that word, an ideal country 
gentleman with a taste for soldiering and a turn for practical 
ideas : religious in a rather conventional sense, with strong 
prejudices that spoil him as a historian, redeemed from the 
commonplace by his thorough soundness. Thus if we do not 
know what is Socrates in the Memorabilia, we can some-_ 
times say what is Xenophon. It is clear, for example, that 
the Economist, though a Socratic dialogue, is almost — 
entirely an expression of Xenophon’s views, while in the — 
Memorabilia we come on something quite different. We 
are getting, however indirectly, into contact with the i aap 
sion Socrates actually made on Xenophon; but as | 
there is much that is Xenophon’s own. 

In the attempt to get at the real Socrates tword 


















Introduction ix 
canons of investigation have been assumed. Sometimes 
Xenophon, the bluff truth-telling if rather prosaic soldier, has 
been preferred to Plato the artist. Xenophon has been 
; fegarded as a kind of Boswell, a poor fellow but a faithful — 
“witness, while the fascihations of Plato’s style, his vivid 
portraiture and his philosophical grandeur have been admired 
and distrusted. Others have said with as much force that 
masmuch as the great man is, only understood by his 
Sreatest disciple, the difference between the Memorabilia 
and the dialogues of Plato represents the difference between 
Socrates ashe appeared to a commonplate and eminently 
respectable sportsman, and Socrates as he appeared to genius 
akin to: his own. These positions are equally plausible, and 
‘both ignore the nature of. the Socratic discourse and its ~ 
~ ‘entire unfikeness to any kind of. modern biography. The 
_ first position involves the assumption that Xenophon is in 
intention more the faithful biographer than’ Plato, for whieh 
‘there is.no ground, unless the more commonplace is always 
» the more true; the second assumes that Plato always wanted 
= to depict Soerates and not to expound his own philosophy 
* which he had developed from Socrates’ teaching. «- 
“ We-have, then, no‘account of Socrates which can be taken 
_ as simply biographical, but that does. not mean that we have 
\=no means’ of ‘knowing at all what manner of man he was. 
~ We know Soerates almost entirely through his influence upon 
other people, but that influence was varied and many-sided. j 
For we have plenty of evidence besides the Socratic discourses 
as to the influerice which Socrates exercised on ‘his contempor- 
a aries. He is not only the hero of Xenophon and Plato, he Bee 
“is also the villain of Aristophanes. The Clouds is no) 
~ doubt a ‘caricature, as all’ Aristophanes’ portraits are, but. 
“aricatures are never meaningless 5 and it is-clear enough that — 
Aristophanes was not alone in-his opinion of Socrates. The sa 
» Athenian public confirmed it when they put to death the best 
‘man Xenophon ever knew on a charge of impiety and of 
_ .Orrupting the youth of Athens. We know Socrates further 
_ through his disciples. Others besides Plato claimed to carry. 
-On his teaching ; ‘Antisthenes. the Cynic, for example, when 
he made: virtue’ consist in self-sufficiency and in abandon- 
ing’ all’ but the: bare necessities _ of. life : ne to 
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sible. The Megarians claimed to follow Socrates when they 
made virtue consist in knowledge, as Aristippus claimed to’ 
follow him when he identified virtue. with the pursuit of 
pleasure. If these were misunderstandings, of Socrates, as” 
Plato would have asserted, there must have been something 
in the master’s teaching to make such mised 
possible. 

‘We can state our problem thus: What must Socrates have 
| “been to have so impressed an honest soldier like Xenophon 
by his surpassing goodness and by the improving character 

of his conversations; to have been regarded by a profound 
philosopher and poet like Plato as the source and spring of 
"his own philosophy ; to have inspired such different schools as 

the Cynics, Megarians and Cyrenaics; to have been attacked’ 

_ ‘by a brilliant conservative like Aristophanes as the arch 
representative of the new school of rationalists and the 
most dangerous man in Athens; to have barely escaped with 

his life at the hands of the clever unscrupulous politicians: 

of that new school who held: Athens under a reign of ferror 

in the brief.triumph of the oligarchic revolutionists of 4045. 

_ and: to have been put to death by the restored democracy 

partly because of his supposed responsibility for that revolt- 

tion five years later? His relation to the Sophists raises 
the same question. Plato’s dialogues are full of Socrates’ 

encounters with the Sophists. The 'Protagoras and. the” 

Gorgias present admirable imstances. Socrates there is 
_ always in opposition to the Sophists. They may be treated 

with respect like Protagoras and Gorgias, or with ridicule Tike 

Polus, but it is made clear that their teaching is a 
-. » “erroneous and likely to have the most evil effects. Plato i 
” Jargely” responsible for the odium which has since his time 
. attached to their name. Xenophon is almost more. careful” 

- to show how very far removed Socrates was from a man like: 

: Antiphon. Yet: clearly Aristophanes took for granted 

Socrates was a Sophist. It did not matter to Athens wheth : 

Socrates took pay or not for his teaching, if he ee bas 

same pernicious doctrines as the Sophists did. are: 
passages in Plato which seem to allow that this iden 
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Introduction ined. 
; “upset: ‘society, but that they are not revolutionary enough, 
and give the public what it wants: The most indiscriminate 
abuse of the Sophists in Plato is significantly put into the 
‘mouth of Anytus, one of theaccusers of Socrates. The truth _ 
is, that Plato takes such pains to show the opposition 
between them. and Socrates, because the community was 
plain to every one. What must Socrates have been if the 
public took for granted that he was a Sophist, and those » 
who best understood him believed that he was the only man 
who could refute the Sophists and could counteract iets 
pernicious influence ? oh 
This abundant evidence of what different people thasehy i 
of Socrates, and of the opinions of men. who owed to him 
their inspiration, is obscured by the difficulty that in all these 
cases the evidence is indirect, or the medium through’ which 
-. We see Socrates has a character of its own, and we can never 
tell with certainty how much of the picture is due to Socrates 
“and how much to the character of the draughtsman > how 
_ much allowance we must make for Aristophanes’ prejudice 
and perversity ; for Xenophon’s evident enthusiasm for moral 
improvement and desire to make out that Socrates was 
eminently respectable; for Plato’s idealism of ee fhe 
Martyr. “ ar 
- Fortunately there is one witness more’ strictly: historical 4 
than the rest. Aristotle refers to Socrates in several passages, 
_ and, distinguishing him from his successors including Plato, — 
“mentions his special characteristics. as a philosopher, and’ i 
_ Several times criticizes his teaching on Ethics. It will be ~ 
Worth while to notice ‘these passages, scanty as they are. — 
In the thirteenth book of the Metaphysics he says that there — 
are two things. which can justly be attributed to Socrates, 
‘dialectical discourses and the art of universal. definition.” 
The word. translated “dialectical” means a discourse in 
Which: ‘you take your opponent along with you by means’ oF 
issions.. That Socrates used this method of arguing is — 
evident in all our sources. ‘‘ Universal definition” is what 
Xenophon refers to when he says, Memorabilia IV, that” 
Socrates always endeavoured to find out the nature of each 
hing and what in. Plato becomes the search for th Form 
or'Idea. These two points are both logical. 
¢ et ‘Passages refer to Ethics. In the Me 
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er eh Introduction 
- teaching on Ethics than Pythagoras, but. was\ not correct 
because ‘he made the virtues. sciences (or forms of know-)¥ 
ledge), but’ this is° an impossible view.” Aristotle explains — 
© why it is impossible, and continues, “ It follows,. therefore,’ 
that in making the virtues sciences he did away: with thes: 
unreasoning part of the soul, and*thus did away with both @ 
passion and moral character. Therefore he was wrong: here 
in what he said of the. virtues. Afterwards Plato divided’ | 
* the’soul correctly into’ the reasoning and unreasoning parts.” 
Fhe other passages in Aristotle are. all concerned with thi 
point, that Socrates identified virtue with knowledge and got 7 
*Gnto difficulties by not seeing that virtue involves “something 
else. “Many say that it is impossible if a man has kno 
jedge that he’ should ‘have no strength of will.» For it would” 
bea strange thing, so Socrates ‘thought, if when knowledge © 
were in a man; something else should master him and ‘drag ~ 
him about like a‘ slave. For Socrates stoutly. resisted the © 
notion that there was such a thing as weakness ‘of wi . 
He said that no man acts on purpose. against what is best 
\ but only through: ignorance... But this reasoning,” Aristotle 
concludes, “tis in. plain. contradiction” with the facts” 
_{Nicomachean Ethics, vii- 3). So. again : “‘For these reasons” 
‘some say that all virtues ‘are’ formssof insight, cand in. is’ 
Soerates was partly right and partly wrong? wrong in thin c 
ing all virtues forms of insight,, but right in»-that the 
involve insight. Socrates thought that the virtues were’ for 
‘of ‘reasoning, while we think that they involve réasonin 
{Nichomacheaw Ethics, vi. +3). Aristotle points: out that this 
involved Socrates in determinism... ‘* Socrates said:thati as 
“not in our power to be goodser bad> For, he: said, ify 
“were to. ask a maniwhether he would rather be just or Gnju 
ae one: would choose injustice = similarly, with courage z 
cowardice and all the other virtues. So clearly ifimen wi 
bad it Was not of their will; and therefore,” Aristotle add 
“not oftheir will if they were good” (Magna Mo: ; 
I. c. 9). In criticism of a further ‘consequence of this 
sidedness Aristotle points out how Socrates confused: 
with the arts.” “The old Socrates believed that, the... 
ledge of virtue was the end, and therefore inc 
| justice is-and “what courage, and'so with each of thé eleme 
of virtue. And he did this on principle. For he. 
“all the virtues were forms of knowles 
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hat was just and being just were the same. For if we have 3 
"learnt geometry and housebuilding, we are:in having. done 
"sO housebuilders and. geometers.. That is why Socrates. 
‘inquired what justice is, and not how and from, what con- 

ditions it comes into being. Now this is perfectly right in the 
theoretical sciences; for astronomy and natural science and 
geomeiry are concerned with nothing but the knowledge and 
contemplation. of the nature of the subject of, these Sciences; 
ee that does not prevent them being incidentally useful © 
“to us for many necessary purposes. But-in the productive 
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Sciences the end. is something separate. from the science and <. 
Knowledge, as health is different from medicine and a well- 
ordered’ constitution from politics... No. doubt the knowledge 
of all good things is good; but with virtue the most valuable 
thing: is not'to know “what virtue. is,, but. to know its 
‘conditions. For we do not want to know what. bravery. is; 
but, to be: brave ; nor what’ justice is, but to be just; just as — 
being healthy is better than to know what health is, and 
being in a good condition better than,knowing what’a good 
condition is”? (Eudemian Ethics,:J,.5)- 

‘ Allsthis evidence, and the rest of it-is to. the same effect, » 
goes to show that’ Socrates’ principal. doctrine was the a 
identification of knowledge-.and virtue or the. complete” 
- rationalisation’ ‘of morality, and:.that, as. was ‘natural fora Bs 
" pioneer,’ his. rationalism .was one-sided... In claiming _per- 
 Sistently. that science and reasoning should be applied to ™ 

conduct’ as: well as to everything else, he seems, to have 

“asserted. that mowledge or.the power ‘of defining the 
virtues was all that was necessary, and therefore that if. a. 
man had that knowledge he must necessarily be good ¢ it esi. 
had not}: he.‘could not, be good. This. meant, as Aristotle 
Says, that he ignored the irrational elements in the soul, that ~ i 
he could. give-no€xplanation of the fact that men may know © — 
what is right without doing it, and, may do. what is right > 
“without: being able to explain it. Bh Arma oe 
This is one consideration suggested by the many-sided 
acter. of Socrates’ influence. If. among his disciples 
ions as to the essence of his teaching were so conflicting, - 
Gnference is that his teaching was not, complete an 
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xiv. —s I nttroduction 
bears this out : his confession of his own 1 ignorance. He 
insisted on the necessity of knowledge, and yet admitted that 
he himself had none except the knowledge of his own 
ignorance. What he taught was.a method of approachi 
~ moral questions, and that method in different hands gave the. 
most varying results. Further, Socrates was not a philo- 
‘sopher of the schools. He wrote nothing, he only talked, 
' questioned and argued. What impressed itself upon. his. 
hearers and disciples was not so much any definite truths: 
which he proclaimed, but the way in which he talked an 
the man’ he was. Socrates’ method in questioning an 
arguing was the common source of all the philosophies which 
~ followed as it is the source of all Socratic discourses. 
Both’ Xenophon aad Plato bear witness to the untechnical 
’ character. of Socrates’ teaching. The best account of it is 
pid iat by Alcibiades in Plato’s Symposium, p. 22m: ‘* Tf any 
one will listen to the talk of Socrates, it will appear to, him 
4 ; at first extremely ridiculous. He is always talking about 
great market-asses and brass-founders, and leather-cutters, 
~ and skin-dressers; and this is his perpetual custom, so that 
any dall and unobservant person might easily laugh at his. 
~ discourse.” Compare the following passage in the Gorgias. 
3 491. Callicles: ‘*How you go on, always. talking in the 
“same way, Socrates!” Socrates: ‘ Yes, Callicles, and also 
- about the” same. things.” Callicles : “Yes, by the gods, 
“you are literally always talking of cobblers and pedlar 
and cooks and doctors,. as if this had te do with e 
Jargument.”. So in the Memorabilia I, ¢. ti, Xenopho ie 
Makes Critias say to Socrates, ‘But it will be. necess: 
for you to abstain from speaking of) those: shoe 
and smiths indeed, I think that they must. now 
_. Worn out from being so often’ in your. mouth.” There is a 
"passage to. the same effect in Memorabiliq IE ee ave 
ores Hippias | of Elis, on his. return to Athens after an nice 
“of some time, happened to come in the way. of Socrates as he 
was observing to some people how. surprising it was that 
if a man wished to have another taught to be a shoemaket 
or a carpenter or a worker in brass or a rider, bg rageat 
no loss whither he should send him to effect 
while as to justice, if-any one wished 
“himself, or to have his son or slay 
‘know whither he should go to obt 
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earing this remark, said as if jesting with him, ‘ What! 
are you still saying the same things, Socrates, that I heard 
from you so long ago?” de : 
_. These passages may seem at first sight only to show how 
‘little technical were Socrates’ discourses, how they reflected 
_the busy life of the Athenian streets. Socrates was clearly a 
Man of unbounded interest in all things human; as his clear 
“penetrating mind occupied itself with the concerns of one 
‘citizen after another, we may be sure that he made many — 
enlightening remarks on the details of their work and asked ~ 
» Many a suggestive question. ‘So we get the) Socrates of 

€nophon, who, “whenever he conversed with any of those 
who were engaged in arts or trades, and who wrought at 
them for gain, proved of service to thém,” who talks with — 
Parthasius the painter, Cleito the statuary and Pistias the 
corselet-maker, a man of shrewd observation and - wide 
€xperierice, well fitted to give advice to young men ignorant ~ 
of the world. That was clearly the side of Socrates which 
_ Xenophon most admiréd. But on further consideration 
_ these passages’ will be found to indicate the kernel of 
Socrates? teaching. He talked of cobblers: and carpenters 
_ HOt to'improve ‘cobbling and carpentering, but to learn a : 
lesson from them. The point of the conversation which 
Hippias interrupted is that the carpenters know their 
business and can teach it: itis unforturately not the case. 
With just men. Socrates was always talking of carpenters. : 
and cobblers: because he was always contrasting the know-  — 
edge which men’ had of their trades with their ignorance of 
ife or virtue. In the last of the passages cited from Aristotle, 
Aristotle is. ‘trying to show where’ Socrates went wrong in — 
his. comparison of virtue with the ‘crafts. In’ Plato’s = 
“Apology Socrates, in describing how he has found all. men ~ 
ignorant, makes’ a: partial exception of ‘the artisans. They 
‘do know their own craft though they spoil their knowledge 
“by thinking’ they know many other things of which’ they 
are ignorant. In Plato we continually find Socrates asking: ~~ 
Who can teach virtue, asa carpenter can teacli carpentering? 

ly one can say what medicine is, why can you not sayin 
the same way what justice is?’ He is continually holding 

as an : 


















































example the businesslike and scientific | 
sman and asking why it is not followed in, 
] talking of carpenters and cobble 
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* “the likeness between virtue and the crafts was the mo: 
important part of his teaching. ; es ‘ 

“ -Yn' this Socrates was a true’ son of Athens. Hippias 
the Protagoras calls Athens “the home and altar of Grecia 
wisdom.’”’ Jt was the ideal of Pericles that.Athens “ should 
bé the school of Hellas,” and throughout that great funeral 
oration where these words occur, Pericles insists that the 
greatest glory of the Athenians is their beliefin. counsel and 
insight, their conviction that whatever fortune the gods may” 
send it’is always better to have thought things out. — , : 
. sight and contrivance are the great Athenian virtues. ~ . 


3 Many wonders there be, but nought more wondrous than man.” af 
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“> °* Master of cunning age 


Speech and the wirid-swift speed of counsel and civie wit,” 
\ ‘He hath learnt for himself all these ; and the arrowy rain to 
And the nipping airs that freeze, ‘neath the open winter sky. 
He hath provision forall’). ” eee 
“The speeches of Pericles in Thucydides express an outlook 
on life very-like that of Socrates, There is much in war that 
- gannot be foreseen. The final issue of events is in the bao 
of the gods. But that does not alter the fact that there is @ 
“sphere: where «skill or “ignorance, foresight or carelessnes 
“make all the’ difference. “ Socrates ‘likewise distinguished 
etween what was and what was not im the power of n ne i 
There were many things out of man’s power.~Into these 
“there*was no use in inquiring. “They should be left to the. 
gods, But if we are to render to God the: things which are 
-God’s, we are to keep the: tighter hold of the things i 
man’s. Man’ was’ concerned with what he should-do, f if 
he should ‘act and what ‘he should choose.’ There know 
\ Jedge-was powerful and necessary.’ Plato in his Laws come 
. pares man’s life toia boat. ina storm.”)The storm may | 
‘ whelm the most slilful seamen, but it is always bette 
feriowe aw fo Steerie 3  at es Se eee 
If the Athenjasis loved wisdom, it was because they were 


largely.a community “of skilled ‘craftsmen, because € 


one of them knew what was good and what-was bad wo 
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and that ‘tools do not teach their own “use.” , 
‘came with learning: and. knowledge:  Socrat 
appealing to’ men who know the difference 
expert and the amateur and asking How they 
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success in life without knowledge of rule and standard, when 
they would never hope for success in their craft under such 
conditions. Who would start a trade without a teacher? 
Where is the teacher who will instruct men in the art of 
life ? 

It is easy to see how Socrates’ rationalism developed from 
this position. The first essential in a skilled craft is to know 
what you want to produce. It is unthinkable that a crafts- 
man should start out to make something he knows not what. 
He must first know what is wanted, the size of the shoe or 
the specifications of the ship, and then proceed to discover 
how the desired result comes about. Given knowledge of 
the end and of the means to effect it no more is needed. 
Without such knowledge nothing can be done. This work- 
ing principle Socrates applied to life. All men seek the good. 
That is the end of life. Then they must first know what it 
is and what produces it. Such knowledge should differ- 
entiate the good man from the bad as it differentiates the 
good from the bad craftsman. Hence the double paradox of 
Socrates: men only do wrong through ignorance since 
obviously all men desire the good, and if they fail to obtain 
it, it is because they have not apprehended it clearly or have 
taken the wrong means to effect it; and secondly no one 
can be good without knowledge and skill, although when 
questioned nobody seemed to have that knowledge. 

It is customary to settle Socrates’ difficulties by asserting 
that he ignored the will. As this criticism does not explain 
what the will is, it says little more than that Socrates ignored 
something, and the paradoxes into which his teaching leads 
make that obvious enough. If we are to criticize him by 
examining his argument, we must find why skill cannot be 
applied to life so simply as it is to a craft. These are the. 
lines of Aristotle’s criticism. In craftsmanship the desir- 
ability of the ends is taken for granted. It is not the shoe- 
maker’s business whether people do well to wear shoes or 
not. They decide that, and the craftsman accepts the end 
their wants prescribe. Further, the end can be «clearly 
described. It can be pointed to and measured—a shoé;to jfit 

this foot, a ship of such and such a size. But when) we 
come to life as a whole, we have to consider the desirability 
of any end, to find something which is good not for anything, 
else but in itself; and the end of life, whatever..it. be,,.is 
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certainly not a thing which can be measured or pointed to. 
The rules of skill which are so successful in the crafts are 
not immediately applicable to conduct, because in conduct 
‘we are concerned with questions which the crafts never raise. ad 
To say with Socrates that if we know what is good we shall 
do it, we shall have to give a new meaning to knowledge, a_ 
meaning which will involve an element of appreciation on 
value, and therefore it will not be a knowledge which can be 
taught in the ordinary way. It was on those lines that Plato” 
developed Socrates’ paradox of the involuntariness of evil. 
He says in the Laws that we must distinguish between tw 
kinds of ignorance. We may be ignorant that this is = 


A 








or that is wrong ; this ignorance can be cured by instruction; 
or we may have the fatal and incurable ignorance of think- 
ing that doing wrong does not matter. The second kind of 2 
ignorance cannot be cured by instruction. The knowledge 
which is contrasted with it is not like the knowledge of a 
craftsman at all. Plato maintains Socrates’ doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge only by giving up the meaning of know- 
ledge on which the doctrine was originally based. 
So we must change the meaning we give to ignorance 
we are to explain how it is that people who are obvio 
good cannot say what the good is. Socrates confessed thal 
he himself could not say what virtue was, and he had never 
found any man who could. Were all men, including himself, 
therefore bad? Plato discusses this difficulty in the Me 
and solves it by inserting between knowledge and ignora 
a third state of right opinion. Men act rightly because 
believe rightly without knowing. Such right belief comes 
men by the grace of God, and cannot be imparted by inst 
tion or argument. By this modification Plato escapes th 
difficulty into which Socrates fell, and he yet retains 
belief in the primacy of ienowieder: For only the man v 
has knowledge of virtue is 
to set up by legislati 
to follow. Therefore | 
will be the only perfect good man, for his goodness will be 
all his own, and his knowledge can only be attained-in t the: 
way which Socrates laid down : dialectical inquiry ~ 
nature of the good. That search is for Plato 
complex and all-embracing than anything which 
had conceived. It follows the Socratic method, but t 
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it seeks is not an isolated one which can be described like 
the end of the craftsman, but the unity of all experience, 
intelligible but not perceivable. 

Others solved the difficulty in other ways. There are 
some things in life which seem obviously not to be mere 
means to something else. Knowledge and pleasure are the 
most obvious of those. The Megarians identified the former 
with the good, the Cyrenaics the latter, quite probably follow- 
ing some hints in Socrates’ teaching, as the Protagoras 
suggests. 

We have discussed so far the solutions which others found 
to the difficulties of the Socratic position. He himself was 
probably not troubled with them. A discoverer very rarely 
sees where his discovery is one-sided or deficient, but apart 
from such general considerations Socrates solved in his 
character difficulties which were too great for his theory. 
If he never faced the difficulty involved in weakness of the 
will, it was because he himself had no experience of it. He 
was clearly a man to whom conceiving a thing as right and 
doing it inevitably went together. He had that strength and 
constancy of character which is not troubled with the 
psychology of weakness because it has no inkling of it. 
Further, though he never discovered the good, he never gave 
up his belief in it and his determination to follow the best 
knowledge he had. The irrational part of the soul, though 
no room was found for it in his theory, was evident enough 

in his practice. Whatever his peculiar inner sign may have 
been, whether, as some writers have held, he was of a 
“nervous mystical temperament and had sudden mysterious 
mental impressions, or whether he only meant what we 
should call the voice of conscience, in either case the inner 
sign was not the outcome of reasoning and inquiry. It was 
given by God to help him in the perplexities of conduct. 
Plato makes him mention itgini Republic as one of the 
Ways in which by God) L 
philosophy when all exter mences are against them. 
As a man, therefore, he had mot the¥one-sidedness of his 
ed he was a good upright citizen, the best in 
Athens. Yet his opponents were not without excuse He 
atoned for his own part for the defects of his theory), bat 
'was there any guarantee that his disciples woul ‘take 
the theory with its defects without making up for then A by 
: indira‘Gand iational 
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their character? Socrates taught that no goodness was wor 
having unless it could stand the test of his questioning, and 
he had found none which would. To that he himself add 
an unquenchable belief in the goodness for which he = 
searching, but what would the result of his teaching be o 
men without that faith? His opponents might well say, 
Here is a man who criticizes and pulls to pieces all our 
beliefs, who makes ridiculous all our most honoured teachers 
and examples, and who does not profess to put anything in 
their place; confesses, indeed, that he cannot. What must 
be the result of such conduct? What are we to do if we 
must give up everything that holds society together because 
we cannot exactly justify it on a rational basis? Two very 
different answers were given to such questions. Plato’s” 
answer might be expressed in the famous words of Hegel, 
“The wounds of reason can only be healed by deeper reason,” 
He believed that if the work of criticism was at first 
destructive, it only destroyed in order to build better. It; 
was not thinking that was wrong but insufficient thinking. 
Even Plato admitted that some might take harm from — 
criticism. He urges in the Republic that dialectic should not | 
be begun at too early an age, for the young ‘‘in their first | 
taste of dialectic treat it as a game and use it only for 
purposes of contradiction. They imitate those who refute — 
them, and refute others in their turn, delighting like puppies 
in dragging about and pulling to pieces whoever happens to 
be near them.’ But dialectic and criticism thoroughly — 
pursued alone could put morality and goodness on a sure 
foundation. Others thought or at least felt differently. — 
They only saw the destructive side of Socratic teaching. | 
Again and again they must have felt, after being criticized — 
by Socrates, that while he beat them in argument, in their 
hearts they were unconvinced, and that for the sake of all 
that they counted of value in life they must cling to beliefs 
and practices which reason could not defend. Plato in the 
Apology makes Socrates say that his accusers represent the — 
politicians, the orators and the poets. The collocation is 
significant. For all these rely on what Plato calls persuasion — 
as opposed to knowledge; all these, however much, they ma 
use definite knowledge, appeal to deep instinctive eler tents in 
the soul; all these were criticized by Socrates and denounced — 
: sandhi Nation 
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as shams. The politician could see how Socrates, by apply- 
ing the analogy of the skilled trades to politics, made demo- 
cracy seem ridiculous. The rhetorician could not tolerate a 
teacher who insisted that persuasiveness came only from 
knowledge, nor the poet a mode of criticism which made the 
authority of poetry to consist only in the scientific truth of 
the information it conveyed. If Socrates were right, politics 
_and rhetoric and poetry must go. Plato was prepared to say 
that society must be revolutionized and all elements in it 
subordinated to philosophy. But there is little to wonder at if 
most men who only saw the threatened destruction and had 
not Socrates’ and Plato’s heroic faith in philosophy, should 
feel that Socrates’ teaching was the ruin of Athens. There 
are some now-a-days who agree with them, It must be the 
verdict of all those who believe that in the end life is 
irrational, that it rests on beliefs which not only cannot be 
reduced to logical grounds but which are obviously illogical, 
that religion and morality and art are instinctive and are 
destroyed if subjected to a reasoning power which should be 
confined to the working out of the details and the machinery 
of life. We differ from the Athenian people only if we have 
the belief of Plato, that while the bases of life and society 
are not to be apprehended and explained by the same methods 
as are required for the demonstration of a mathematical 
problem, while our life may often be more profound than our 
powers of explaining it, yet apprehension of the ends of life, 
the power to see life as a whole and its meaning, is not 


contrary to reasom but demands its highest exercise. 
A. D. Linpsay. 


Nore.—The translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia in 
this volume is by the Rev. J. S. Watson, first published 
in 1848, as edited by the Rev. R. J. Hughes for the Temple 
Classics, 1904. The translation of Kenophon’s Apology is 
by Sarah Fielding, sister of the novelist, published in 1762; 
of his Symposium by James Welwood, M.D., published in 
1710. The translations of Plato’s Lysis and Protagoras are 
by J. Wright, first published in 1848; and of the Euthyphro, 
Apology, and Crito, by F. M. Stawell, published in Temple 
Greek and Latin Classics, 1904. s 
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meet them, know what is advantageous for those seek- 
‘ing presages, but that the gods, by their means, signify 
what will be so; and such was the opinion that Socrates 
‘entertained. 4. Most people say that they are diverted 
from an object, or prompted to it, by birds, or by 
the people who meet them; but Socrates spoke as he 
thought, for he said it was the divinity that was his 
monitor. He also told many of his friends to do certain 
things, and not to do others, intimating that the divinity 
had forewarned him; and advantage attended those who 
obeyed his suggestions, but repentance, those who 
disregarded them. 

5. Yet who would not acknowledge that Socrates 
wished to appear to his friends neither a fool nor a 
boaster? But he would have seemed to be both, if, 
after saying that intimations were given him by a god, 
he had then been proved guilty of falsehood. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that he would have uttered no predic- 
tions, if he had not trusted that they would prove true. 
But who, in such matters, would trust to any one but a 
god? And how could he, who trusted the gods, think 
that there were no gods? 

6. He also acted towards his friends according to his — 
convictions, for he recommended them to perform 
affairs of necessary consequence in such a manner as he 
thought that they would bé best managed; but concern- 
ing those of which it was_deabtful how they would 
terminate, he sent them to take auguries whether they 
should be done or not. 7. Those who would govern — 
families or cities well, he said, had need of divination; 
for to become skilful in architecture, or working in 
brass, or agriculture, or in commanding men, or to 
become a critic in any such arts, or a good reasoner, 
or a skilful regulator of a household, or a well-qualified 
general, he considered as wholly matters of learning, 
and left to the choice of the human understanding; 
8. but he said that the gods reserved to themselves the 
most important particulars attending such matters, of 
which nothing was apparent to men; for neither was it 
certain to him who had sown his field well, who should 
reap the fruit of it; nor certain to him who had built 
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"  XENOPHON’S 
MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES 


BOOK I 
CHAPTER I 


The two charges on which Socrates was condemned to death by the 
Athenians, sect. 1. The first charge refuted by several argu- 
ments: for Socrates used to sacrifice to the gods, 2; he prac- 
tised divination, and his demon was no new god, 2-5; he 
recommended that the gods should be consulted by,man in 
perplexing circumstances, 6-9; he was guilty of no impiety, 
he avoided vain speculations respecting the gods, and said that 
the business of philosophy was the study of virtue, 10-17; his 

’ life was in accordance with the precepts of morality, 18-20. 


1. I HAVE often wondered by what arguments the 
accusers of Socrates persuaded the Athenians that he’ 
deserved death from the state; for the indictment 
against him was to this effect: SocraTES OFFENDS 
AGAINST THE LAWS IN NOT PAYING RESPECT TO THOSE GODS © 
‘WHOM THE CITY RESPECTS, AND INTRODUCING OTHER 
NEW DEITIES; HF ALSO OFFENDS AGAINST THE LAWS IN 
CORRUPTING THE YOUTH. as 
_ 2. In the first place, that he did not respect the gods 
‘whom the city respects, what proof did they bring? For — 
he was seen. frequently sacrificing at home, and fre- — 
quently on the public altars of the city; nor was it — 
unknown that he used divination; as it was a common 
subject of talk, that “Socrates used to say that the 
divinity instructed him; ” and it was from this circum- — 
stance, indeed, that they seem chiefly to have derived | 
the charge of introducing new deities. 3. He however — 
introduced nothing newer than those who, practising 
divination, consult auguries, voices, omens, and”S4 
fices ; for they do not imagine that birds, or people who 
indira.Gandai Nationat: 
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_ a house well, who should inhabit it; nor certain to him 
who was skilled in generalship, whether it would be for 
his advantage to act as a general; nor certain to him 
“who was versed in political affairs, whether it would be 
_ for his profit to be at the head of the state; nor certain 
to him who had married a beautiful wife in hopes of 
happiness, whether he should not incur misery by her 
‘means; nor certain to him who had acquired powerful 
connections in the state, whether he might not be 
banished by them: 9. and those who thought that none 
‘of these things depended on the gods, but that all were 
dependent on the human understanding, he pronounced 
to be insane; as he also pronounced those to be insane 
who had recourse to omens respecting matters which 
the gods had granted to men to discover by the exercise 
of their faculties; as if, for instance, a man’ should 
inquire whether it would be better to take for the driver 
of his chariot, one who knows how to drive, or one who 
does not know; or whether it would be better to place 
over his ship one who knows how to steer it, or one who 
does not know; or if men should ask respecting matters 
which they may learn by counting, or measuring, or 
Weighing; for those who inquired of the gods concern- 
‘ing such matters he thought guilty of impiety, and said 
‘that it was the duty of men,to learn whatever the gods 
‘had enabled them to do by learning, and to try to ascer- 
tain from the gods by augury whatever was obscure to 
men; as the gods always afford information to those 
to whom they are (rendered) propitious. é 
' 10. He was constantly in public; for he went in the 
forte to the places for walking and the gymnasia; — 
at the time when the market was full he was to be seen 
there; and the rest of the day he was where he was 
likely to méet the greatest number of people; he was 
generally engaged in discourse, and all who pleased 
were at liberty to hear him; 11. yet no one ever either © 
saw Socrates doing, or heard him saying, anything — 
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impious or profane; for he did not dispute about 
Nature of things as most other philosophers disp 
Speculating how that which is called by sophis 
world was produced, and by what necessary laws € 
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- sophers, whether, as those who have learned arts | 


have discovered by what laws evérything is effet 


_- such expectation, but are content merely to 
everything of that nature is generated. 16. 
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thing in the heavens is effected, but endeavoured 
‘show that those who chose such objects of contem 
tion were foolish; 12. and used in the first place 
inquire of them whether they thought that they alre 
knew sufficient of human affairs, and therefore 
ceeded to such subjects of meditation, or whether, w! 
they neglected human affairs entirely, and specula 
* on celestial matters, they thought that they were do 
what became them. 13. He wondered, too, that it: 
not apparent to them that it is impossible for man 
satisfy himself on such points, since even those 
pride themselves most on discussing them, do not he 
the same opinions one with another, but are dispo 
towards each other like madmen; 14. for of madn 
some have no fear of what is to be feared, and oth 
fear what is not to be feared; some think it no sha 
to say or do anything whatever before men, and oth 
think that they ought not to go among men at all; som 
pay no respect to temple, or altar, or anything dedi 
to the gods, and others worship stones, and com 
stocks, and beasts: so of those who speculate on 
nature of the universe, some imagine that all that e 
is one, others that there are worlds infinite in numb 
some that all things are in perpetual motion, others thé 
nothing is ever noved; some that all things are gener 
ated and decay, and others that nothing is eit 
generated or decays. 
15. He would ask, also, concerning such ph 


tised by men, expect that they will be able to carry 

_ effect what they have learned, either for themsel 
for any one else whom they may wish, so those 1 
‘inquire into celestial things, imagine that, when 


they will be able to produce, whenever they p 
wind, rain, changes of the seasons, and whatever 
of that sort they may desire, or whether they~hi 


the observations which he made about those w 
themselves in such speculations; but fors.b 
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would hold discourse, from time to time, on what con- 
cerned mankind, considering what was pious, what 


impious ; what was becoming, what unbecoming; what 
_ Was just, what unjust; what was sanity, what insanity; 
what was fortitude, what cowardice; what a state was, 


and what the character of a statesman; what was the 
nature of government over men, and the qualities of 


one skilled in governing them; and touching on other 


_ subjects, with which he thought that those who were. 
_ acquainted were men of worth and estimation, but that 


those who were ignorant of them might justly be 


' deemed no better than slaves. 


' 17. As to those matters, then, on which Socrates 


gave no intimation what his sentiments were, it is not 
at all wonderful that his judges should have decided 


€rroneously concerning him; but it is wonderful that 
they should have taken no account of such things as all 
‘men knew. 18. For when he was a member of the 


_ senate, and had taken the senator’s oath, in which it — 


_ Was expressed that he would vote in accordance with 


_ the laws, he, being president in the assembly of the 


“people when they were eager to put to death Thrasyllus, 


_ Erasinides, and their colleagues, by a single vote con- 


trary to the law, refused, though the multitude were 
enraged at him, and many of those-in power uttered ~ 
threats against him, to put the question to the vote, but 


_ considered it of more importance to observe his oath 


than to gratify the people contrary to what was right, 
or to seek safety against those who menaced him; 


19. for he thought that the gods paid regard to men, 
not in the way in which some people suppose, who 
imagine that the gods know some things and do not 


‘know others, but he considered that the gods know all 


things, both what is said, what is done, and what is 
meditated in silence, and are present everywhere, and 
“give admonitions to men concerning everything human. 


20. I wonder, therefore, how the Athenians were ever ra 
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“persuaded that Socrates had not right sentiments ‘€o oe 








cerning the gods; a man who never said or did any 
impious towards the gods, but spoke and-acted if 
a manner with respect to them, that any other v Ac 
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spoken and acted in the same manner, would have be 
a have been considered, eminently pious. 


CHAPTER II 


Se Reply to the other charge against Socrates. He did not corru| 

f : the youth, for his whole teaching dissuaded them from vi 
and encouraged them to temperance and virtue of every ki 
sect. 1-8. He exhorted them to obey the laws, 9-11. 
Critias and Alcibiades, who listened to his discourses, be 
i : corrupt, the fault was not his, 11-28 ; he endeavoured to reclai 
PS them, till they deserted him; and others, who resigned th 

si selves wholly to his instructions, became virtuous and hono 
4 able men, 28-48.. Other frivolous assertions refuted, 49 
he His benevolence, disinterestedness, and general merits, 61- 





1. IT also seems wonderful to me, that any should have 

' been persuaded that Socrates corrupted the yout 

Socrates, who, in addition to what has been sai 

him, was not only the most rigid of all men in 

government of his passions and appetites, but also 

able to withstand cold, heat, and every kind of labour 

and, besides, so inured to ‘trugality, that, though 

possessed very little, he very easily made it a sufficienc 

2. How, then, being of such a character himself, 

he have rendered others impious, or lawless, or lux 

ous, or incontinent, or too effeminate to endure lab 

On the contrary, he restrained many of them from 

vices, leading them to love virtue, and giving th 

hopes, that if they would take care of themselves, 

would become honourable and worthy characte 

eS 3- Not indeed that he ever professed to be an inst: 

: in that way, but, by showing that he was himself 

, a character, he made those in his society hope 

imitating him, they would become such as he was. 

4. Of the body he was not neglectful, nor 

commend those who were. He did not approve th 

» person should eat to excess, and then use immoder 

exercise, but recommended that he should work off, 

a proper degree of exercise, as much as the. app 

received with pleasure; for such a habit, he s 
peculiarly conducive to health, and did 
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attention to the mind. 5. He was not, however, fine 
or ostentatious in his clothes or sandals, or in any of 
his habits of life; yet he did not make those about him 
lovers of money, for he checked them in this as well as 
other passions, and asked no remuneration from those 
who desired his company. 6. He thought that those 
who refrained from this (demanding a fee) consulted 
their liberty, and called those who took money for their 
discourses their own enslavers, since they must of neces- 
sity hold discussions with those from whom _ they 
received pay. 7. He expressed wonder, too, that any 
one who professed to teach virtue, should demand 
money, and not think that he gained the greatest profit 
in securing a good friend, but fear that he whom he 
had made an honourable and worthy character would not 
retain the greatest gratitude towards his greatest bene- 
factor. 8: Socrates, indeed, never expressed so much’ 
to any one; yet he believed that those of his associates 
who imbibed what he approved, would be always good 
friends both to himself and to others. How then could 
a man of such a character corrupt the young, unless, 
indeed, the study of virtue be corruption? 

9g. “But assuredly,” said the accuser, ‘he caused 


those who conversed with him to despise the established _ 


laws, by saying how foolish it was td elect the magis- 
trates of a state by beans, when nobody would be willing 
to take a pilot elected by beans, or an architect, or a 
flute-player, or a person in any other profession, which, 
if erroneously exercised, would cause far less harm than 
errors in the administration of a state;” and declared 
that “such remarks excited the young to contemn the 
established form of government, and disposed them to 
acts of violence.” 10. But I think that young men who 
exercise their understanding, and expect to become 
capable of teaching their fellow-citizens what is for their 
interest, grow by no means addicted to violence, know- 


ing that on violence attend enmity and danger, but that, ~ 


by persuasion, the same results are attained withdu 
peril, and with. goodwill; for those who are compelled © 
“by us, hate us as if despoiled of something, while those 

“who are persuaded by us, love us as if they had. received. 
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a favour. It is not the part, therefore, of those who 
cultivate the intellect to use violence; for to adopt such 

_ a course belongs to those who possess brute force with- 
out intellect. 11. Besides, he who would venture to 
use force, had need of no small number of allies, but he 

‘who can succeed with persuasion, has need of none, for, 
though left alone, he would think himself still able to 
persuade; and it by no means belongs to such men to 
shed blood, for who would wish to put another man to 
death rather than to have him as a living subject per- 
suaded to obey? : ‘- ae 

12. “But,” said the accuser, “Critias and Alcibiades, — 

after having been associates of Socrates, inflicted a 

' great number of evils on the state; for Critias was the 
most avaricious and violent of all thatycomposed the 
oligarchy, and Alcibiades was the most intemperate, 
insolent, and turbulent of all those in the démocracy.” 
13. For whatever evil they did the state, I shall make 
no apology; but as to their intimacy with Socrates, I 
will state how it took place. 14. These two men were 
by nature the most ambitious of all the Athenians, and 
wished that everything should be done by their means, 
and that they themselves should become the most cele- 
brated of all men. But they knew that Socrates lived — 
with the utmost contentment. on very small means, that 
he was most abstinent from every kind of pleasure, 
and that he swayed those with whom he.conversed ju: 

_ as he pleased by his arguments; 15. and, seeing such to 
be the case, and being such characters as they have just 
been stated to be, whether will any one say that they 
sought his society from a desire to lead such a life as” 
“Socrates led, and to practise such temperance as he 
practised, or from an expectation that, if they associ- | 
ated with him, they would become eminently able to 
speak and act? 16. I myself, indeed, am of opinion, 
that if a god had given them their choice, whether they 
would live their whole lives as they saw Socrates liyin 

_ or die, they would. have chosen rather to die; and-th iS 

showed this disposition by what they did; for ag §06n 48 

they considered themselves superior to their asso 

_ they at once started away from Socrates, and. 
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in political life, to qualify themselves for which they 
had sought the society of Socrates. 
17. Perhaps some one may observe on this point, 


: that Socrates should not have taught his followers 
_ politics before he taught them self-control. To this 


remark I make no reply at present; but I see that all 
teachers make themselves examples to their pupils 


‘how far they practise what they teach, and stimulate 
‘them by precepts; 18. and I know that Socrates made ~ 


himself an example to those who associated with him 


as a man of honourable and excellent character, and 
‘that he discoursed admirably concerning virtue and 


other things that concern mankind. I know, too, that 
those men exercised self-control as long as they con- 
versed with rates, not from fear: lest they should 
be fined or beaten by him, but from a persuasion at 
the time that it was best to observe such conduct. 

19. Perhaps, however, many of those who profess to 
be philosophers may say that a man once just, can ever 


‘become unjust, or once modest, immodest; and that no 


one who has once learned any of those things which can 
be taught can ever become ignorant of it. But regard- 
ing such points I am not of that opinion; for I see that 
as those who do not exercise the body, cannot’ perform 
what is proper to the body, so those who do not exercise 
the mind, cannot perform what is proper to the mind; 
for they can neither do that which they ought to do, 


‘nor refrain from that from which they ought to refrain. 


20. For which reason fathers keep their sons, though 


‘they be of a virtuous disposition, from the society of 
‘bad men, in the belief. that association with the good 





‘is an exercise of virtue, but that association with the 


bad is the destruction of it. One of the poets also bears 


testimony to this truth, who says, : 





*EabAav piv yap lem ecOAa diddtear* Hy SE Kaxoice : 
Svpployns, arcades cal Tov edvra vdov. 


\ From good men you will learn what is good ; but if you associate 


_ with the bad, you will lose the understanding which isin you. 


‘And another, who observes, t 
# Atrap avhp ayalds td év wands, BAAore D ec BAds.” q 
_ A good man is at one time good and at another bad. i: 
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21. I also concur with them; for I see that as people 
forget metrical compositions when they do not practise 
the repetition of them, so forgetfulness of precepts of 
instruction is produced i in those who neglect them. But 
where a person forgets moral admonitions, he forgets. 
also what the mind felt when it had a desire for self- 
government; and, when he forgets this, it is not at all 
wonderful that he forgets self-government also. 22. I 
see, too, that those who are given up to a fondness for 
drinking, and those who have fallen in love, are less. 
able to attend to what they ought to do, and to refrain 
from what they ought not to do; for many, who can 
be frugal in their expenses before ‘they fall in love, are, 
after falling in love, unable to continue so; and, when 
they have exhausted their resources, they no ‘longer 
abstain from means of gain from which they previously 
shrunk as thinking them dishonourable. 23. How is it 
impossible, then, that he who has once had a control 
over himself, may afterwards cease to maintain it, and 
that he who was once able to observe justice, may 
subsequently become unable? To me_ everything 
honourable and good seems to be maintained by exer- 
cise, and self-control not the least; for sensual desires, 
generated in the same body with the soul, are constantly 
exciting it to abandon self-control, and to gratify then 
selves and the body as soon as possible. 

24. Critias and Alcibiades, then, as long as they 
associated with Socrates, were able, with the assist: ; 
of his example, to maintain a mastery over their 
immoral inclinations; but, when they were separate 
from him, Critias, fleeing to Thessaly, formed con= | 
nections there with men who practised dishonesty 
rather than justice; and Alcibiades also, being sought 
_by many women, even of high rank, for his beauty, and 
being corrupted by many men, who were well able to 
seduce him by their flattery, on account of his influenc 
in the city and among the allies, and : 
‘honoured by the people, and easily obtaining the 
eminence among them, became like the wrestle 
gymnastic games, who, when they are fairly 

_ to others, neglect their exercise; so he gréw negle 
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of self-control. 25. When such was their fortune, and 
when they were proud of their birth, elated with their 
wealth, puffed up with their power, corrupted by many 
associates, demoralised by all these means, and long 
absent from Socrates, what wonder is it if they became 
headstrong? 26. And then, if they did anything 
wrong, does the accuser blame Socrates for it? and 
does Socrates seem to the accuser deserving of no 
praise, for having, when they were young, and when it 
is likely that they were most inconsiderate and intract- 
able, rendered them discreet? 27. Yet other affairs are 
not judged of in such a way; for what flute-player, or | 
what teacher of the harp, or what other instructor, if 
he produces competent pupils, and if they, attaching 
themselves to other masters, become less skilful, is 
blamed for their deterioration? Or what father, if his 
son, while he associated with one man, should be 
- virtuous, but afterwards, on uniting himself to some 
other person, should become vicious, would blame 
the former of the two? would he not rather, the more 
-corrupt his son became with the second, bestow the 
_greater praise on the first? Not even parents them- 
selves, when they have their sons in their society, are 
blamed if their sons do anything wrong, provided they 
themselves are correct in their conduct. 28. In the 
same manner it would be’ right to judge of Socrates; 
if he had done anything immoral, he would justly be 
thought to be a bad man; but if he constantly observed 
morality, how can he reasonably bear the blame of vice 
- which was not in him? 
29. Or even if he himself did nothing wrong, but 
- commended others when he saw them doing wrong, he 
would justly be censured. When he perceived, how- 
ever, that Critias was enamoured of Euthydemus, and 
_ was seeking to have the enjoyment of his society, like 
those who abuse the persons of others for licentious 
_ purposes, he dissuaded him from his intention, by-say- 
ing that it was illiberal, and unbecoming a! man. of 
_ honour and proper feeling, to offer supplications e 
° abject of his affections, with whom he wished to be held 
in high esteem, beseeching and entreating ‘him, like’a’””’ 
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beggar, to grant a favour, especially when such favour 
was for no good end. 30. But as Critias paid no 
regard to such remonstrances, and was not diverted 
from his pursuit, it is said that Socrates, in the presence 
of many others as well as of Euthydemus, observed that — 
“Critias seemed to him to have some feeling like that of 
a pig, as he wished to rub against Euthydemus as swine { 
against stones.” 31. Critias, in consequence, con-_ 
ceived such a hatred to Socrates, that when he was one — 
of the Thirty Tyrants, and was appointed a law-maker its 
with Charicles, he remembered the circumstance to his 
disadvantage, and inserted in his laws that “none 
should teach the art of disputation,” intending an insult 
to Socrates, yet not knowing how to affect him in par- 
ticular, but laying to his charge what was imputed to — 
the philosophers by the multitude, and calumniating him — 
to the people; at least such is my opinion ; for I myself 
never heard this from Socrates, nor do I remember — 
having known any one say that he heard it from him. — 
32. But Critias made it appear so; for when the Thirty 
had put to death many of the citizens, and those not 
of the inferior class, and had encouraged many to acts — 
of injustice, Socrates happened to observe, that “i 












ita 
seemed surprising to him if a man, becoming herdsman 
of a herd of cattle, and rendering the cattle fewer and — 
in worse condition, should not confess that he was a ~ 
bad herdsman, and still more Surprising if a man, — 
becoming governor of a city, and rendering the people — 
fewer and in worse condition, should not feel ashamed, — 
and be conscious of being a bad governor of the Gity-2* 
33- This remark being repeated to the Thirty, Critias — 
and Charicles summoned Socrates before them, showed 
him the law, and forbade him to. hold discourse with 
the youth. Socrates inquired of them, if he might be 
permitted to ask a question as to any point in the pro- — 
hibitions that might not be understood by him. They — 
gave him permission. 34. “Then,” said he, £7- am? 
prepared to obey the laws; but that I may not st 
sciously transgress through ignorance, I wish t0’ 
tain exactly from you, ‘ whether it ‘is because you thin! 
that the art of reasoning is an auxiliary to what»is: 
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rightly spoken, or to what is not rightly spoken, that 
you give command to abstain from it; for if it be an 
adjunct to what is rightly spoken, it is plain that we 
have to abstain from speaking rightly; but if to what 
is not rightly spoken, it is plain that we ought to 
endeavour to speak rightly.’” 35. Charicles, falling 
into a passion with him, said, “Since, Socrates, you 
are ignorant of this particular, we give you an order 
“more easy to be understood, not to discourse at all with 
the young.” “That it may not be doubtful, then,” 
_ said Socrates, “whether I do anything contrary to what 
is enjoined, define for me till what age I must consider 
men to be young.” “As long,” replied Charicles, “as 
they are not allowed to fill the office-of senator, as not 
being yet come to maturity of understanding; and do 
not discourse with such as are under thirty years of 
age.” 36. “And.if I wish to buy anything,” said 
Socrates, “(and a person under thirty years of age has 
_ it for sale, may I not ask him at what price he sells it? ” 
“Yes, such questions as these,” replied Charicles, “but » 
you are accustomed to ask most of your questions about 
things, when you know very well how they stand; such 
questions, therefore, do not ask.” “If then any young 
-man,” said he, “should ask me such a question as— 
‘where does Charicles live?’ or ‘ where is Critias?’ — 
_ may I not answer him if I know?” “Yes, you may 
answer such questions,” said Charicles. —37- “But,” 
added Critias, “it will be necessary for you to abstain 
from speaking of those shoemakers, and carpenters, 
_ and smiths ; indeed I think that they must now be worn 
out, from being so often in your mouth.” “I must 
' therefore,” said Socrates, “abstain from the lessons 
_ I draw from these people, viz., lessons of justice, piety, 
and other such subjects.” “Yes, by Jupiter,” retorted 
Charicles, “and you must abstain from lessons taken 
from herdsmen; for, if you do not, take care lest you 
"yourself make the cattle fewer.” 38. Hence it »was 
evident that they were angry with Socrates on accouat: 


















his remark about the cattle having been reported to. 


them, ae # = a 
_ What sort of intercourse Critias had with Socrates, 
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RA nt Xenophon 
and how they stood towards each other, has now been 
Stated. 39. But I would say that no regular training is 
derived by any one from a teacher who does not pleast! 
him; and Critias and Alcibiades did not associate es 
Socrates, while their association with him lasted, as” 
being an instructor that pleased them, but they were, 
from the very first, eager to be at the head of the state, 
for, while they still attended Socrates, they sought to” 
converse with none more than with those who were. 
most engaged in affairs of government. 40. Alcibiades, 
it is said, before he was twenty years of age, held the 
following discourse with Pericles, who was his 
guardian, and chief ruler of the state, about laws. 
41. “Tell me,” said he, “Pericles, can you teach me 
whatalawis?” “Certainly,” replied Pericles. “Teach 
me then, in the name of the gods,” said Alcibiades, “for 
1, hearing some persons praised as being obedient to 
_ the laws, consider that no one can fairly obtain such 
praise who does not know what a law is.” 42. “You 
desire no very difficult matter, Alcibiades,” said — 
_ Pericles, “when you wish to know what a law is; for 
all those regulations are laws, which the people, on 
meeting together and approving them, have enacted, ” 
directing what we should do and what we should not. 
do.” “And whether do they direct that we should do | 
good things, or that we ‘should do bad things?” 
“Good, by Jupiter, my child,” said he, “but bad by no — 
means.” 43. “And if it should not be the whole people, 
but a few, as where there is an oligarchy, that should 
Meet together, and enact what we are to do, what are 
such enactments?” “Everything,” replied Pericles 
“which the supreme power in the state, on determining 
what the people ought to do, has enacted, is called a 
law.” “And if a tyrant, holding rule over the state, 
prescribes to the citizens what they must do, is su 
prescription called a law?” “Whatever a tyrant in 
authority prescribes,” returned Pericles, “is also called 
a law.” 44. “What then, Pericles,” asked Alcibiades, 
“is force and lawlessness? Is it not when the stronger _ 
obliges the weaker, not by persuasion,. but by -cont 
pulsion, to do what he pleases?” “So it app 
eae a a at ‘ Indlire Gandit Mati 
=e Sentre forthes 
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. * 
‘me,” replied Pericles. ‘‘ Whatever then a tyrant com- 
pels the people to do, by enacting it without gaining 
their consent, is that an act of lawlessness? M2 Sess 
said Pericles, “it appears to me that it is, for I retract 
my admission that what a tyrant prescribes to the 
people without persuading them, is a law.” 45. “But . 
what the few enact, not from gaining the consent of the 
many, but from having superior power, should we say 

- that that is force, or that it is not?” “Everything,” 
said Pericles, “which one man obliges another to do 
without gaining his consent, whether he enact it in writ- 

ing or not, seems to me to be force rather than law.” 

“Whatever, then, the whole people, when they are 

stronger than the wealthier class, enact without their 

consent, would be an act of force rather than a law?” 

46. “Certainly, Alcibiades,” said Pericles; “and I, 

when I was of your age, was very acute at such dis- 

quisitions; for we used to meditate and argue about 
such subjects as you now appear to meditate.” “ Would 
therefore,” said Alcibiades, ‘‘that I had conversed with 
you, Pericles, at the time when you were most acute in. 
discussing such topics!” 47. When Alcibiades and 
Critias, therefore, began to think themselves superior 
to those who were then governing the state, they no 
longer attended Socrates (for he was not agreeable to 
them in other respects, and they were offended, if they. 
went to him at all, at being reproved for any error that 
they had committed), but devoted themselves to political 
employments, with a view to which they had at first 
associated with Socrates. 48. But Crito was also an 
attendant on Socrates, as well as Cherephon, Chere- 
erates, Hermocrates, Simmias, Cebes, and Phedondes, ~ 
who, with others that attended him, did not seek his 
society that they might be fitted for popular orators or 

forensic pleaders, but that, becoming honourable and . 
good men, they might conduct themselves irreproach- 
ably towards their families, connections, dependants, 

_and friends, as well as towards their country a thei 

fellow-citizens; and no one of all these, whether sm 

youth or at a more advanced age, either was or 

‘was accused, of any crime. : 
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- 49. “But Socrates,” said the accuser, “taught chil 
dren to show contempt for their parents, persuading his 
followers that he rendered them wiser than their fathers, 
_ and observing that a son was allowed by the law to 
confine his father on convicting him of being deranged, — 
using that circumstance as an argument that it was 
lawful for the more ignorant to be confined by the- 
wiser.” 50. But what Socrates said was, that he 
thought he who confined another for ignorance, might — 
justly be himself confined by those who knew what he 
did not know; and, with a view to such cases, he used — 
to consider in what respect ignorance differed from mad-_ 
ness, and expressed his opinion that madmen might be | 
confined with advantage to themselves and their friends, — 
but that those who did not know what they. ought to- 
know, might reasonably learn from those who did know, | 
51. “But Socrates,” proceeded the accuser, “not 
only caused parents, but other relations, to be held in 
contempt by his followers, saying that relatives were of — 
no profit to people who were sick, or to people going to © 
law, but that physicians aided the one, and lawyers ‘the 
other.” 52. Thé accuser asserted, too, that Socrat 
Said concerning friends that “it was of no profit that 
they were well-disposed, unless they were able also to 
assist ; and that he insisted that those only were deserv- — 
ing of honour who knew what was for the advantage 
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wisest of mankind, and most capable of making others 
wise, he so disposed his pupils towards him, that othe pat 
people were of no account with them in comparison 
with himself.” 53. I am aware, indeed, that he did — 
express himself concerning parents and other relatives 
and concerning friends, in such a manner as this; and 

used to say, besides, that when the soul has departe 
in which alone intelligence exists, men take away 
body of their dearest friend, and put it out of si 
soon as possible. 54. He was accustomed to say 
_ that every man, while he is alive, removes of 

from his own body, which he loves most of a 
and allows others to remove from it, every 
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useless and unprofitable; since men themselves take off 
portions of their nails, and hair, and callous parts, and 
resign themselves to surgeons to cut and burn them 
with labour and pain, and think it their duty even to 
pay them money for their operations; and the saliva 
from the mouth, he said, men spit away as far as 
possible, because, while it is in the mouth, it profits 
them nothing, but is far more likely to harm them. 
55. But such observations Socrates uttered, not to teach 
any one of his followers to bury his father alive, or to 
cut himself to pieces, but, by showing that what is 
senseless is worthless, he exhorted each to study to 
_ become as intelligent and useful as possible, so that, 
whether he wished to be honoured by his father, by his 
brother, or by any one else, -he might not be neglectful 
of himself through trusting to his relationship, but 
might endeavour to be serviceable to those by whom he 
desired to be respected. 

56. The accuser also said that Socrates, selecting 
the worst passages of the most celebrated poets, and 
using them as arguments, taught those who kept him 
‘company to be unprincipled and tyrannical. The verse 
of Hesiod, for example, tara 

*Epyoy & ovdty dveidos, depyin St dvetdos, 

Work is no disgrace, byt idleness is = disgrace, 
they say that he used to explain as intimating that the 
poet bids us abstain from no kind of work, dishonest _ 
_ or dishonourable, but to do such work for the sake of _ 
profit. 57. But when Socrates maintained that to be 
_ busy was useful and beneficial for a man, and that to be 
‘unemployed was noxious and ill for him, that to work 
was a good, and to be idle an evil, he at the same time 
observed that those only who do something good really _ 
“work, and are useful workmen, but those who gamble, 
or do anything bad and pernicious, he called idle; and 
toed view the sentiment of the poet will be unobjection- _ 
ng , | Raa 
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t passage of Homer, too, the accuser st: 
¢n used to quote, in which it is said that l 
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Whatever king or eminent hero he found, 
Stood beside him, and detained him with gentle words: : 
“Illustrious chief, it is not fit that you should shrink back as a 
coward; . 2 
Sit down yourself, and make the rest of the people sit down.” — 
‘But whatever man of the people he noticed, and found clamouring, — 
He struck him with his staff, and rebuked him with words: = 
““Worthless fellow, sit down in peace, and hear the exhortations 
of others. Ew 
Who are much better than you; for you are unwarlike and 
powerless, 4 






Neither of account in the field nor in the council.” 


59. And he said that he used to explain it as if the poet 
Fecommended that plebeians and poor people should be — 
‘beaten. Socrates, however, said no such thing (for he — 


would thus have given an opinion that he himself ought — 
3 





“to be beaten), but what he did say was, that those who | 
benefited others neither by word nor deed, and who 
were incapable of serving the army, or the state, or the 
common people, if necessity should arise, should, espe- — 
cially if, in addition to their incapacity, they were of an — 
: 


insolent spirit, be curbed in every way, even though — 
they might be ever so rich. 60. But, contrary to the ~ 
charge of the accuser, Socrates was evidently a friend — 
‘to the common people, and of a liberal disposition; for 
_ though he received numbers of persons desirous to hear 
him discourse, a3 well citizens as foreigners, he never — 
required payment for his communications from any One, ~ 
‘but imparted to every one in abundance from his stores, f 
of which some receiving fragments from him for — 
nothing, sold them at a great price to others, and were 
not, like him, friends to the common people, for they 
‘declined to converse with such as had not money to 
give them. 61. But Socrates, in the eyes of other men, 
conferred glory on the city, far more than Lichas, who 
was celebrated in this respect, on that of the Lace- 
«dzemonians ; for Lichas indeed entertained the strangers” 
that visited Lacedemon at the Gymnopedie, but 
Socrates, through the whole course of his life, freely 
imparted whatever he had to bestow, and thus bene 
jn the highest degree all who were willing to 
- from him, making those who associated with him bel 
‘before he let them go. By ce ee bony | 
62. To me, therefore, Socrates, being a man of su ch 
* ? . Gentre-for the? 
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a character, appeared to be worthy of honour rather 
than of death; and any one, considering his case accord- 
ing to the laws, would find such to be the fact; for, by 
the laws, death is the punishment for a man if he be 
found stealing, or stripping people of their clothes, or 
cutting purses, or housebreaking, or kidnapping, or 
committing sacrilege, of which crimes Socrates was the 
most innocent of all men. 63. Nor was he ever the 
cause of any war ending unfortunately for the state, or 
of any sedition or treachery; nor did he ever, in his 
private transactions, either deprive any man of what 
was for his good, or involve him in evil; nor did he ever 
lie under suspicion of any of the crimes which I have - 
mentioned. i 
64. How then could he have been guilty of the 
charges: brought against him? a man who, instead of 
not acknowledging the gods, as was stated in the indict 
ment, evidently paid respect to the gods more than 
other men; and instead of corrupting the youth, as the 
accuser laid to his charge, plainly led such of his asso- 
Ciates as had vicious inclinations, to cease from indulg- 
ing them, and exhorted them.to cherish a love of that 
most honourable and excellent virtue, by which men 
successfully govern states and families. How then, — 
pursuing such a course of conduct, was he not desery-~ 
ing of Btcat honour from the city? a 





CHAPTER III 


_ Confirmation of the character of Socrates given in the preceding 
chapters. He worshipped the gods, and exhorted others to 
worship them, sect. 1. His notions how the gods were to be 
supplicated, 2. His judgment as to what was acceptable to 

" them in a sacrifice, 3. His regard for omens, 4. His observ- 
ance of temperance, and recommendation of it to others, 5—15. 


| “But to show how he appeared to improve those who 

Se aiel with him, partly by showing them what his 
‘character was, and ‘partly by his conversation, Ijshall 

e record whatever I can remember of him relating to. 


points. Bed 
] what had reference to the gods, ‘hen, ha 
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evidently acted and spoke in conformity with the answer 
which the priestess of Apollo gives to those who inquire’ 
how they ought to proceed with regard to a sacrifice, 
to the worship of their ancestors, or to any such matter; 
for the priestess replies that they will act piously, if 
they act in agreement with the law of their country; and 
Socrates both acted in this manner himself, and 
exhorted others to act similarly; and such as acted in 
any other way he regarded as doing what was not to” 
the purpose, and guilty of folly. ¢ ies 
2. To the gods he simply prayed that they would 
give him good things, as believing that the gods knew 
best what things are good; and those who prayed for 
* gold, or silver, or dominion, or anything of that kind, — 
he considered to. utter no other sort of requests than 
if they were to pray that they might play at dice, or 
fight, or do anything else of which it is quite uncertain 
' what the result will be. . sere 
3. When he offered small sacrifices from his small — 
means, he thought that he was not at all inferior i 
merit to those who offered numerous and great sacri- 
fices from ample and abundant means; for he said that 
it would not become the gods to delight in large rather — 
. than in small sacrifices; since, if such were the case, the | 
offerings of the kad would oftentimes be more accept- 
able to.them than those of the good; nor would life be 
of any account in the eyes of men, if oblations from the 
bad were better received by the gods than oblations” 
from the good; but he thought that the gods had most — 
pleasure in the offerings of the most pious. He also 
used to quote, with approbation, the verse, = eee 






















































: Kd3’ divauiw 3° epdew tep’ bavdroror Beotot, 
Perform sacrifices to the gods according to your ability, 


and used to say that it was a good exhortation to men, 
with regard to friends, and guests, and all other rela- 
tions of life, to perform according to their ability, ~~ 
_ 4. If anything appeared to be intimated to him 
_ the gods, he could no more have been persuaded: 
contrary to such intimation, than any one co 2 
_ persuaded him to take for his guide on a.journey. 
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_ blind man, or one who did not know the way, instead of 
one who could see, and did know it; and he condemned 
the folly of others, who act contrary to what is signified 

_ by the gods, through anxiety to avoid the ill opinion of 
men. As for himself, he undervalued everything 
human, in comparison with counsel from the gods. 

_5--He disciplined his mind and body by such a course 
of life, that he who should adopt a similar one, would, if 

‘no supernatural influence prevented, live in good spirits 
and uninterrupted health; nor would he ever be in want 
of the necessary expenses for it. So frugal was he, 
that I do not know whether any one could earn so little 
by the labour of his hands, as not to procure sufficient 

to have satisfied Socrates. He took only so much food 
as he could eat with 2 keen relish; and, to this end, he 
came to his meals so disposed that the appetite for his 
meat was the sauce to it. Every kind of drink was 
agreeable to him, because he never drank unless he was 

_ thirsty. 6. If he ever complied with an invitation to go 

_ to.a feast, he very easily guarded, what is extremely 

difficult to most men, against loading his stomach to 

_ excess. Those who were unable to do so, he advised to 

_ be cautious of eating when they were not hungry, and 

_ of drinking when they were not thirsty ; for he said that 
those were the things that disordered the stomach, the 
head, and the mind; 7. and he used to say, in jest, "that 

he thought Circe transformed men into swine, by enter- 

_ taining them with abundance of such luxuries, but that 
Ulysses, through the admonition of Mercury, and 

hrough being himself temperate, and forbearing to par- 

2 eke & of such delicacies to excess, was in consequence 

“not changed into a swine. 

i 8. Such jests he would utter on these subjects, but 
_with an earnest meaning. As to love, his counsel was 

9 abstain rigidly from familiarity with beautiful per- 

“sons; for he observed that it was not easy to be in 

“communication with such persons, and observecon— 

-tinence. Hearing, on one occasion, that Critobulus, ; 

the son of Criton, had kissed the son of Alcibiades, a 

‘Soph youth, he asked Xenophon, in the nce 

5 saying, “Tell me, Xenophon, did you jot” 
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_ able and profitable? And to be compelled st ae 


distance. But I advise you, Xenophon, whenevwi f 
_see any handsome person, to flee nea ace looking bel 
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think that Critobulus was one of the modest rather than 
the forward, one of the thoughtful rather than of the 
thoughtless "and inconsiderate?” 9. “Certainly,” re- 
plied Xenophon. “You must now, then, think him 
extremely headstrong and daring; one who would even 
spring upon drawn swords, and leap into the fire.” 

ro, “And what,” said Xenophon, “have you seen him — 
doing, that you form this opinion of him?” “ Why, — 
has he not dared,” rejoined Socrates, “to kiss the son 
of Alcibiades, a youth extremely handsome, and’ in the 
flower of his ‘age? ”* “Tf such a deed,” returned Xeno- 
phon, “is one of daring and peril, I ‘think that even I 
could undergo such peril.” 11. “Unhappy man!” 
exclaimed Socrates, “and what do you think that yot 
incur by kissing a handsome person? Do you not 
expect to become at once a slave instead of a freeman? 
To spend much money upon hurtful pleasures? To 
have too much occupation to attend to anything honour- 















what not even a madman would pursue?” “By 
Hercules,” said Xenophon, “what ae iuctiigee power ‘ 
you represent to be in a kiss ! !” “Do you wonder at ~ 
this? ” rejoined Socrates; “are you not aware that the 

Tarantula, an insect not as large as half an obolus, by 
just touching a part of the body with its mouth, wears 
men down with pain, and deprives them of their 
senses?” “Yes, indeed,” said Xenophon, 5 ve the 
Tarantula infuses something when it bites.” . An 
do you not think, foolish man,” rejoined Saceatee: “tha: 
beautiful persons infuse something when they kiss, — 
something which you do not see? Do you not know © 
that the animal, which they call a handsome and beau- | 
tiful object, is so much more formidable than the Taran 
tula, as those insects instil something when they touch, — 
but this creature, without even touching, but if a perso 
only looks at it, though from a very great distance 
instils something of such potency, as to drive peop! 
mad? Perhaps indeed Cupids are called archers 
no other reason but because the beautiful wound 
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“you; and I recommend to you, Critobulus, to absent 
yourself from lence for a year, for perhaps you may in 
that time, though hardly indeed, be cured of your 
wound.” 

14. Thus he thought that those should act with 
regard to objects of love who were not secure against 
the attractions of such objects; objects of such a nature, ~ 
that if the body did not at all desire them, the mind ~ 
would not contemplate them, and which, if the body did 
desire them, should cause us no trouble. For himself, 

he was evidently so disciplined with respect to such 

matters, that he could more easily keep aloof from the 

_ fairest and most blooming objects than others from the. 
most deformed and unattractive. 

15. Such was the state of his feelings in regard to 
eating, drinking, and amorous gratification; and he 
believed that he himself, with self-restraint, would have 
no less pleasure from them, than those who took great 
trouble to pursue such gratifications, and that he would 
suffer far less anxiety. 


CHAPTER IV 


Socrates not only exhorted men to practise virtue, but led them to. 
the practice of it; his dialogue with Aristodemus, sect. 1, 2. 
Things formed for a purpose, must be the production, not of 
chance, but of reason, 3, 4. The human frame is a structure 
of great excellence, and admirably fitted for its purposes ; and 
we must therefore suppose that man is the object of divine 
forethought, 5-7. The order of things throughout the universe 
shows that it is under the providence of a superior nature, 8, 
9. The superiority of man over the inferior animals proves 
that he is more immediately under the care of the higher 
powers, 10-14. The gods also give instruction to man as to 
his conduct, 15. That they care for man both individually 
and collectively is evident from various considerations, 15, 16. 
As the mind governs the body, so the providence of the gods 
governs the world, 17. If men therefore worship the gods 
ne rightly, they may feel persuaded that the gods will be ready 
to aid them, 18, 19. r Te 
<x. Bur if any suppose that Socrates, as some wt 
“speak of him on conjecture, was excellently 
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- to direct men to virtue, but incapable of leading them 
forward in it, let them, considering not only the argu- 
‘ments with which he refuted those who thought that 

_ they knew everything; asking them questions in order 
to check them; but what he used to say in his daily 
intercourse with his associates, form an opinion 

_ whether he was capable of making those who conversed — 
with him better. 2. I will first mention what I myself 
once heard him advance in a dialogue with Aristodemus, 
surnamed The Little, concerning the gods; for having — 
heard that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the gods, — 
when engaged on any enterprise, nor attended to 
auguries, but ridiculed those who regarded such 
matters, he said to him, “Tell me, Aristodemus, do you 
admire any men for their genius?” “I do,” replied he. 
“Tell us their names, then,” *said Socrates. 3. “In 
epic poetry I most admire Homer, in dithyrambic 
Melanippides, in tragedy Sophocles, in statuary Poly- 
cletus, in painting Zeuxis.” 4. “And whether do thos 
who form images without sense and motion, or those 
who form animals endowed with sense and vital energy, 
‘appear to you the more worthy of admiration?” ~ 
“Those who form animals, by Jupiter, for they are not 
produced by chance, but by understanding.” “Ar 

sregarding things of which it-is uncertain for what pur- 
pose they exist, and those evidently existing for some 
useful purpose, which of the two would you say were 

‘the productions of chance, and which of intelligence? ~ 
“Doubtless those which exist for some useful purpos 

. must be the productions of intelligence.” 5. “Does — 
not he, then,” proceeded Socrates, “who made men at 
first, appear to you to have given them, for some useful 
purpose, those parts by which they perceive different 
objects, the eyes to see what is to be seen, the ears to 
hear what is to be heard? What would be the use ¢ 
smells, if no nostrils had been assigned us? What per 

- ception would there have been of sweet and sour, and ~ 

_ of all that is pleasant to the mouth, if a tongue had not ~ 

- been formed in it to have a sense of them? 16._ 

addition to these things, does it not seem to you like th 

work ‘of forethought, to guard the eye, since it’ 
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' with eyelids, like doors, which, when it is necessary to 
use the sight, are set open, but in sleep are closed? To 
_ make the eyelashes grow as a screen, that winds may 
hot injure it? To make a coping on the parts above 
_ the eyes with the eyebrows, that the perspiration from 


4 


the head may not annoy them? To provide that the 


‘ars may recéive all kinds of sounds, yet never be 
obstructed? and that the front teeth in all animals may 
be adapted to cut, and the back teeth to receive food 
from them and grind it? To place the mouth, through 
_ which animals take in. what they desire, near the eyes 
_and the nose? and since what passes off from the 
stomach is offensive, to turn the channels of it away, 
and remove them as far as possible from the senses ?— 
€an you doubt whether such a disposition of things, 
made thus apparently with attention, is the result of 
chance or of intelligence?” 7. “ No, indeed,” replied 
 Aristodemus, ‘but to one who looks at those matters in 
this light, they appear like the work of some wise 
maker who studied the welfare of animals.” “And to 
have engendered in them a love of having offspring, and 
in mothers a desire to rear their progeny, and to have 


implanted in the young that are reared a desire of life, © 
and the greatest dread of death?” ‘‘Assuredly these — 
appear to be the contrivances of some ane who designéd 


that animals should continue to exist.” 


8. “And do you think that you yourself have any : 


portion of intelligence? ” “Question me, at least, and 


I will answer.” “And can you suppose that nothing 


intelligent exists anywhere else? When you know that 
“you have in your body but a small portion of the earth, 
“which is vast, and a small portion of the water, which is 


“vast, and that your frame is constituted for you to” 


“receive only a small portion of each of other things, 


that are vast; do you think that you have seized for ; 
‘yourself, by some extraordinary good fortune, intelli- 
“gence alone which exists nowhere else, and that this 


oe of vast bodies, countless in cra. isin 
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“Nor do you see your own soul, which is the director of 
your body; so that, by like reasoning, you may say that 
you yourself do nothing with understanding, but every- 
thing by chance.” oa 
x0. “However, Socrates,” said Aristodemus, “I do 
not despise the gods, but consider them as too exalted 
to need my attention.” “But,” said Socrates, “the 
more exalted they are, while they deign to attend to” 
you, the more ought you to honour them.” 11. “Be- 
assured,” replied Aristodemus, “that if I believed the 
gods took any thought for men, I would not neglect 
them.” ‘Do you not, then, believe that the gods take 
thought for men? the gods who, in the first place, have” 
made man alone, of all animals, upright (which upright 
ness enables him to look forward to a greater distance, 
and to contemplate better what is above, and to be less” 
liable to injury, and have placed the eyes, and ears, and” 
mouth); and, in the next place, have given to other 
animals only feet, which merely give them the capacity 
of walking, while to men they have added hands, which ~ 
execute most of those things through which we are” 
better off than they. 12. And though all animals have ™ 
tongues, they have made that of man alone of such a” 
nature, as, by touching sometimes one part of the mouth, 
and sometimes another, to express articulate sounds,” 
and to signify everything that we wish to communicate 
one to another. Do you not see, too, that to other 
animals they have so given the pleasures of sexual inter-~ 
* course as to limit them to a certain season of the year,” 
but that they allow them to us uninterruptedly 
extreme old age? 13. Nor did it satisfy the gods to 
take care of the body merely, but, what is most import- 
-ant of all, they implanted in him the soul, his most 
excellent part: For what other animal has a soul to 
‘understand, first of all, that the gods, who have 
arranged such a vast and noble order of things, exist 
What other species of animal, besides man; 
worship to the gods? What other’animal has 
better fitted than that of man, to guard against ‘hu 
or thirst, or cold or heat, or to relieve disease; or 
acquire strength by exercise, or to labour toa! fain” 
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knowledge; or more capable of remembering whatever 
it has heard, or seen, or learned? 14. Is it not clearly 
" evident to you, that, in comparison with other animals, 
men live like gods, excelling them by nature, both in 
body and mind? For an animal, having the body of an 
ox, and the understanding of a man, would be unable 
to execute what it might meditate; and animals which 
have hands, but are without reason, have no advantage 
over others; and do you, who share both these excellent 
endowments, think that the gods take no thought for 
you? What then must they do, before you will think 
that they take thought for you?” 15. “I will think - 
so,” observed Aristodemus, “when they send me, as 
you say that they send to you, monitors, to show what J 
ought, and what I ought not, to do.” “But when they. 
send admonitions to the Athenians, on consulting them 
by divination, do you not think that they admonish you 
also? Or when they give warnings to the Greeks by 
sending portents, or when they give them to the whole 
human race, do they except you alone from the whole, 
and utterly neglect you? 16. Do you suppose, too, 
that the gods would have engendered a persuasion in 
men that they are able to benefit or injure them, unless 
they were really able to do so, and that men, if they had 
been thus perpetually deluded, would not have become 
sensible of the delusion? Do you not see that the 
oldest and wisest of human communities, the oldest and 
wisest cities and nations, are the most respectful to the _ 
gods, and that the wisest age of man is the most 
_observant of their worship? 17. Learn also, my good 
youth,” continued Socrates, “that your mind, existing 
within your body, directs your body as it pleases; and 
it becomes you therefore. to believe that the intelligence 
_ pervading all things directs all things as may be agree- 
‘able. to it, and not to think that while your eye can 
_extend its sight over many furlongs, that of the divinity. 
is unable to see all things at once, or that whileyour 
mind can think of things here, or things in Fone 
Sicily, the mind of the deity is incapable of reg ie 
_ €verything: at the same time. 18. If, however, asiyo 
“discover, by paying court to men, those who.are-willing,.... 
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to pay court to you in return, and, by doing favours to 
“men, those who are willing to return your favours, and 
as, by asking counsel of men, you discover who are 
wise, you should, in like manner, make trial of the god 
by offering worship to them, whether they will advise 
you concerning matters hidden from man, you will then 
» find that the divinity is of such power, and of such a. 
nature, as to see all things and hear all things at once, | 
to be present everywhere, and to have a care for all 
‘things at the same time.” ‘a 
19. By delivering such sentiments, Socrates seems ) 
me to have led his associates to refrain from what was 
impious, or unjust, or dishonourable, not merely when 
they were seen by men, but when they were in solitude, 
_ since they would conceive that nothing that they did | 
would escape the knowledge of the gods. 
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CHAPTER V 


Femperance and self-control recommended : he that is destitute of 
temperance can be profitable or agreeable neither to himself 
‘nor others, sect. 1-4. Without temperance nothing can 
learned or done with due effect, 5- Socrates not only encour- 
aged to temperance by precepts, but by his example, 6. ~ 
1. Ir temperance, moreovér, be an honourable and 
_valuable quality in a man, let us consider whether he at 
_all led (men) to it by reflections of the following kind. 
“If, my friends, when a war was coming upon us, we | 
Should wish to choose a man by whose exeftions | 
might ourselves be preserved, and might gain the 
mastery over our enemies, should we select one whom 
we knew to be unable to resist gluttony, or wine, or 
sensuality, or fatigue, or sleep? How could we think 
that such a man would either serve us, or conquer ou 
adversaries? 2. Or if, being at the close of life, we 
should wish to commit to any one the guardianship of — 
our sons, or the care of our unmarried’ daughters, or the - 
preservation of our property, should we think an intem 
perate man worthy of confidence for such pi 
Should we intrust to an intemperate ‘slave o 
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our granaries, or the superintendence of our agri- 
culture? Should we be willing to accept such a slave 
as an agent, or purveyor, even for nothing? 3. But if 
we would not even accept an intemperate slave, how 
can it be otherwise than important for every man to 
take care that he himself does not become such a char- 
_ acter? For the intemperate man is not injurious to his 
- neighbour and profitable to himself (like the avaricious, 
who, by despoiling others of ‘their property, seem to 
enrich themselves), but, while he is mischievous to 
others, is still more mischievous to himself, if it is, 
' indeed, mischievous in the highest degree, to ruin not. 
_ only his family, but his body and mind. 4. In society, 
too, who could find pleasure in the company of such a 
man, who, he would be aware, felt more delight’in 
- eating and drinking than in intercourse with his friends, 
and preferred the company of harlots to that of his 
fellows? Is it not the duty of every man to consider 
_ that temperance is the foundation of every virtue, and 
to establish the observance of it in his mind before all 
things? 5. For who, without it, can either learn any- 
thing good, or sufficiently practise it? Who, that is a 
slave to pleasure, is not in an ill condition both as to his” 
‘body and his mind? It appears to me, by Juno, that a 
freeman ought.to pray that he may never meet with a- 
slave of such a character, and that he who is a slave _ 
to pleasure should pray to the gods that he may find 
well-disposed masters; for by such means only Can a 
man of that sort be saved.” ‘i, 
6. While such were the remarks that he made, he 
_ proved himself more a friend to temperance by his life ~~ 
than by his words; for he was not only superior to all 
_ corporeal pleasures, but also to those attendant on the 
acquisition of money; thinking that he who received; 
money from any one, set up a master over himsélf,and 
submitted to a slavery as disgraceful as any -that 
could be. indira Ganghi Wationat, 
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_ pass your life as I pass mine. Let us then 
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CHAPTER VI- 


| Three dialogues of Socrates with Antipho. I. Antipho ridicules 
poverty and frugality of Socrates, and his forbearance t 
receive pay for his instructions, sect. 1-3; Socrates replie 
that, by not receiving remuneration, he is more at liberty 
choose his audience, 4, 5; that there are various advanta: 
attendant on plainness of diet and dress, 6, 7; that the fru; 
man has the advantage over the man of pleasure in facili 
for self-improvement, for doing his duty to his country, a 
for ‘securing general happiness, 8-10. II. Antipho assert: 
that Socrates might be a just man, but was by no means wi: 
in accepting no payment, 11, 12; Socrates replies that to s 
wisdom is to degrade it, and that more good is gained by th 
acquisition of friends than of money, 13, 14. III. Antiph 
asks Socrates why, when he trained others to manage public 


affairs, he took no part in public affairs himself; Socrates 
replies that he was of more service to his country by trainii 
many to govern it, than he could have been by giving his sin: 
aid in the government of it, 15. 


1. IT is due to Socrates, also, not to omit the dialogues 
whith he held with Antipho the sophist. Antipho, on 
one occasion, wishing to draw away his associates from 
him, came up to Socrates, when they were present, and — 
said, 2. “I thought, Socrates, that those who studied 
philosophy were to become happier than other men; b it 
you seem to have reaped from philosophy fruits of aa 
opposite kind; at least you live in a way in which no 
slave would continue to live with his master; you eat ~ 
food, and drink drink, of the worst kind; you wear @_ 
dress, not only bad, but the same both summer af 
winter, and you continue shoeless and coatl 
~ 3- Money, which cheers men when they receive it, and 
enables those who possess it to live more generously 
and pleasantly, you do not take; and if, therefore, 
teachers in other professions make their pupils imi 
themselves, you also shall produce a similar effect ‘on 
your followers, you must consider yourself but a teacher 
of wretchedness.” 4. Socrates, in reply to! 
remarks, said, “You seem to me, Antiphoy toh 
conceived a notion that I live so wretchedly; that 
persuaded you yourself would rather choose to die’ 
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what it is that you find disagreeable in my mode of life. 
5. Is it that while others, who receive money, must 
- perform the service for which they receive it, while I, 
- who receive none, am under no necessity to discourse 
with any one that I do not like? Or do you despise my 
_ way of living, on the supposition that I eat less whole- 
some or less strengthening food than yourself? Or is 
it that my diet is more difficult to procure than yours, 
as being more rare and expensive? Or is it that what 
you procure for yourself is more agreeable to you than 
what I provide for myself is to me? Do you not know 
that he who eats with"the most pleasure is he who least 
requires sauce, and that he who drinks with the greatest 
pleasure is he who least desires other drink than that 
which he has? 6. You know that those who change 
their clothes, change them because of cold and heat, 
and that men put on sandals that they may not be 
prevented from walking through annoyances to the feet; 
but have you ever observed me remaining at home, on 
account of cold, more than any other man, or fighting 
with any one for shade because of heat, or not walking 
wherever I please because my feet suffer? 7. Do you 
not know that those who are by nature the weakest, 
become, by exercising their bodies, stronger in those 
things for which they exercise them, than those who 
neglect them, and bear the fatigue of exercise with 
greater ease? And do you not think that I, who am 
constantly preparing my body by exercise to endure 
whatever may happen to it, bear everything more easily 
than you who take no exercise? 8. And to prevent me 
from being a slave to gluttony, or sleep, or other animal 
_ gratifications, can you imagine any cause more efficient 
than having other objects of attention more attractive 
than they, which not only afford pleasure in the moment 
of enjoying them, but give hopes that they will benefit 
me perpetually? You are aware of this also, that those 
who think themselves successful in nothing, are. far 
from being cheerful, but that those who regard; th i 
agriculture, their seamanship, or whatever other.oc 
pation they pursue, as going on favourably for them, 
are delighted as with present succéss? 9. But_do ye 














‘think that to want nothing is to resemble the gods, 


to be worth money, you would not only not give it to f 


if you thought your conversation to be worth anything, 


among us, Antipho, that it is possible to di 
beauty, or of wisdom, alike honourably or di 
ably ; for if a person sells his beauty for moné 
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think that from all these gratifications so much plea ; 
can arise as from the consciousness that you are grow- 
ing better yourself, and are acquiring more valuable 
friends? Such is the consciousness, then, which I con- 
tinue to enjoy. < 

“But if there should be occasion to assist our friend 5 
“Or our country, which of the two would have most~ 
leisure to attend to such objects, he who lives as I live 
now, or he who lives, as you think, in happiness? 
Which of the two would most readily seek the field of 
battle, he who cannot exist without expensive dis 
or he who is content with whate¥er comes before him? 
Which of the two would sooner be reduced by a siege, 
he who requires what is most difficult to be found, or 
he who is fully content with what is easiest to be met 
with? 1o. You, Antipho, resemble one who thinks that 
happiness consists in luxury and extravagance; but I 

















and that to want as little as possible is to make the ~ 
nearest approach to the gods; that the Divine nature 
is perfection, and that to be nearest to the Divine nature 
is to be nearest to perfection.” 

tz. On another occasion, Antipho, in a conversati 
with Socrates, said, “I consider you indeed to be a just 
man, Socrates, but by no means a wise one; and you 
appear to me yourself to be Conscious of this; for you” 
ask money from no one for the privilege of associating — 
with you; although, if you considered a garment ; 
yours, or a house, or any other thing that you possess, 














anybody for nothing, but you would not take less that 
its full value for it. 12. It is evident, therefore, tha’ 


you would demand for it no less remuneration than ii 
is worth. You may, accordingly, be a just man, b 
cause you deceive nobody from covetousness, but wis 


you cannot be, as you have no knowledge that is of any 
value.” 13. Socrates, in reply, said, “It is 
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one that wishes to purchase, men call him a male 
prostitute; but if any one makes a friend of a person 

- whom he knows to be an admirer of what is honourable 
and worthy, we regard him as prudent: and, in like 
manner, those who sell their wisdom for money, to any— 
that will buy, men call sophists, or, as it were, pros- 
titutors of wisdom; but whoever makes a friend of a 
person whom he knows to be deserving, by teaching him 
all the good that he knows, we consider him to act the 
part which becomes an honourable and good citizen. 
14. As any other man, therefore, Antipho, takes delight 
in a good horse, or dog, or bird, so I, to a still greater 
degree, take delight in valuable friends; and, if I know 
anything good, I communicate it to them, and recom- 
mend them, also, to any other teachers by whom I 

' conceive that they will be at all advanced in virtue. The 
treasures, too, of the wise men of old, which they have 
left written in books, I turn over and peruse in company 
with my friends, and if we find anything good in them, 
we pick it out, and think it a great gain if we thus 
become useful to one another.” To me, who heard him 
utter these sentiments, Socrates appeared to be bo 

_ happy himself, and to lead those that listened to him — 
to honour and virtue. ; 

- 15. Again, when Antipho asked him how he imagined | 
that he could make men statesmen, when he himself 
took no part in state affairs, if indeed he knew anything 
of them, “In which of the two ways,” said he, “ Antipho, 

_ should I better promote the management of affairs; if I 

myself engage in them alone, or if I make it my care 
that as many as possible may be qualified to engage in 


them?” 





CHAPTER VII 


Dissuasions from ostentation. He that desires to be distinguished, 
_ should endeavour to be what he would wish to seem. He that 
pretends to be what he is not, exposes himself to great incon-— 
venience and ridicule, and may bring disgrace and detriment 


We a 


on his country. Bl es 


1. Ler us consider also, whether, by dissuadiag® 
followers from ostentation, he excited them to-pur 
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virtue. He always used to say that there was no better 
‘toad to honourable distinction, than that by which a 
person should become excellent in that in which he 
wished to appear excellent, i 
2. That he said what was just, he used to prove by 
the following arguments. ‘Let us consider,” he wou d 
say, “what a person must do, if, not being a good flute- 
player, he should wish to appear so? Must he not 
imitate good flute-players. in the adjuncts of their art ; 
In the first place, as flute-players procure fine dresses, 
and go about with a great number of attendants, he 
must act in a similar manner; and as many people 
applaud them, he must get many to applaud him; yet he 
must never attempt to perform, or he will at once be 
shown to be ridiculous, and not only a bad flute-player, 
but a vain boaster. Thus, after having been at ere 
expense without the least benefit, and having, in addi- 
tion, incurred evil repute, how will he live otherwise 
than in uneasiness, unprofitableness, and derision? __ 
3. “In like manner, if any one should wish to be 
thought a good general, or a good steersman of a ship, 
without being so, let us reflect what would happen. [If, 
when he longed to seem capable of performing the duties 
_ of those characters, he should be unable to persuade 
others of his capability, would not this be a trouble to. 
him? and, if he should persuade them of it, would it 
not be still more unfortunate for him? For it is evident 
that he who is appointed to steer a vessel, or to lead” 
an army, without having the necessary knowledge, 
would be likely to destroy those whom he would not — 
wish to destroy, and would come off himself with 
disgrace and suffering.” a 
4. By similar examples he showed that it was of no 
profit for a man to appear rich, or valiant, or strong, 
without being so; for he said that demands were ma 
upon such persons too great for their ability, and tha 
not being able to comply with them, when they seemed 
to be able, they met with no indulgence. a 
5. He called him, also, no small impo: 
obtaining money or furniture from his neighbour | 
persuasion, should defraud him; but pronounced 
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_ the greatest of all impostors, who, possessed of no valu- 
_ able qualifications, should deceive men by representing 
himself capable of governing his country. To me he 
appeared, by discoursing in this manner, to deter his 
associates from vain boasting. 





BOOK Il 
CHAPTER I 


Socrates, suspecting that Aristippus, a man of pleasure, was 
aspiring to a place in the government, admonishes him that 
temperance is an essential qualification in a statesman, sect. 
1-7. But as Aristippus says that he looked only to a life of 
leisure and tranquil enjoyment, Socrates introduces the ques- 
tion, whether those who govern, or those who are governed, 
live the happier life, 8-10. Aristippus signifies that he wished 
neither to govern nor to be governed, but to enjoy liberty ; 
and Socrates shows that such liberty as he desired is incon- 
sistent with the nature of human society, 11-13. Aristippus 
still adhering to his own views, and declaring his intention not 
to remain in any one country, but to visit and sojourn in 
many, Socrates shows him the dangers of such a mode of life, 
14-16. But as Aristippus proceeds to accuse those of folly who 
prefer a life of toil in the affairs of government to a life of 
ease, Socrates shows the difference between those who labour 
voluntarily, and those who labour from compulsion, and 
observes that nothing good is given to mortals without labour, 
17-20; in illustration of which remark he relates the fable of 
Prodicus, THE CuoicE OF HERCULES, 21-34- 


1. He appeared also to me, by such discourses as the 
following, to exhort his hearers to practise temperance 
in their desires for food, drink, sensual gratification, 
and sleep, and endurance of cold, heat, and labour. But 
finding that one of his associates was too intemper- 
ately disposed with regard to such matters, he said to 
him, “Tell me, Aristippus, if it were required of you 
to take two of our youths and educate them, the one 
in such a manner that he would be qualified to govern, 
and the other in such a manner that he would_never 
seek to govern, how would you train them respectively ? 
Will you allow us to consider the matter by commen sit 


‘with their food, as with the first principles? ”:\.*Food,.... 
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indeed,” replied Aristippus, “appears to me one of 
first principles; for a person could not even live if 
“were not to take food.” 2. “It will be natural fe 
them both, then,” said*Socrates, “to desire to parta 
of food when a certain hour comes?” “It will 
natural,” said Aristippus. ‘And which of the tw 
then,” said Socrates, “ should we accustom to prefer ti 
discharge of any urgent business to the gratification 
his appetite?” ‘The one undoubtedly,”  rejoi 
Aristippus, “who is trained to rule, that the business 
of the state may not be neglected through his laziness.” 
“And on the same person,” continued Socrates, “we 
must, when they desire to drink, impose the duty o} 
being able to endure thirst?” ‘Assuredly,” replied 
Aristippus. 3. “And on which of the two should we 
lay the necessity of being temperate in sleep, so as to. 
be able to go to rest late, to rise early, or to remain 
awake if it should be necessary?” “Upon the same, _ 
doubtless.” ‘“‘And on which of the two should § 
impose the obligation to control his sensual appetit 
that he may not be hindered by their influence fr 
_ discharging whatever duty may be required of him? 
“Upon the same.” ‘And on which of the two sho 
we enjoin the duty of not shrinking from labour, 
willingly submitting to it?” “This also is to | 
enjoined on him who is trained to rule.” “And to whi 
of the two would it more properly belong to ac 
whatever knowledge would assist him‘to secure th 
mastery over his rivals?” ‘Far more, doubtless, 
him who is trained to govern, for without such sort 0 
‘acquirements there would be no profit in any of 
other qualifications.” 4. “A man, then, who is 
instructed, would appear to you less liable to be s 
prised by his enemies than other animals, of wi 
some, we know, are caught by their greediness; 
others, though very shy, are yet attracted to the bait 
their desire to swallow it, and consequently taken; w 
others also are entrapped by drink.” ‘“Indisput 
replied Aristippus. “Are not others, too, ¢ 
through their lust, as quails and partridges, 
_ being attracted to the call of the female by « 
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hope of enjoyment, and losing all consideration of 
danger, fall into traps?” To this Aristippus expressed 
his assent. 5. “Does it not then,” proceeded Socrates, 


“appear to you shameful for a mian to yield to the same 
influence as the most senseless of animals; as adulterers, 


_ for instance, knowing that the adulterer is in danger of 
_ suffering what the law threatens, and of being watched, 


and disgraced if caught, yet enter into closets; and, 
_ though there are such dangers and dishonours hanging 
over the intriguer, and so many occupations that will 

safely keep him from the desire of sensual gratifica- 


de 3 eS 


tion, does it not seem to you the part of one tormented 


with an evil genius, to run, nevertheless, into imminent 
peril?” “It does seem so to me,” said Aristippus. 


6. “And since the greater part of the most necessary 


employments of life, such as those of war and agri- 


-eulture, and not a few others, are to be carried on in 


the open air, does it not appear to you to show great 
negligence, that the majority of mankind should be 
wholly unexercised to bear cold and heat?” Aristippus 
replied in the affirmative. “Does it not then appear to 
you that we ought to train him who is intended to rule, 
to bear these inconveniences also without difficulty?” 
“Doubtless,” answered Aristippus. 7. “If, therefore, 
we class those capable of enduring these things among 
those who are qualified to govern, shall we not class 
such as are incapable of enduring them among those 
who will not “even aspire to govern?” Aristippus 


expressed his assent. “In conclusion, then, since you 


know the position of each of these classes of men, have 


~ you ever considered in which of them you can reason- 


; 


“ably place yourself?” 8. “I have indeed,” said 
Aristippus, “and I by no means place mvself in the 
class of those desiring to rule; for it appears to me that, 


when it is a task of great difficulty to procure neces- | 


-saries for one’s self, it is the mark of a very foolish 


man not to be satisfied with that occupation, but to add_ 


to it the labour of procuring for his fellow-country: ie : 
_ whatever they need. And is it not the greatest folly in 
him, that while many things which he desires are out 





of his reach, he should, by setting himself at.the-head of... 
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the state, subject himself, if he does not accomplish al 
that the people desire, to be punished for his failure? 
9. For the people think it right to use their governors 
as I use my slaves; for I require my slaves to supp 
me with the necessaries of life in abundance, but D 
touch none of them themselves; and the people think it 
the duty of their governors to supply them with as many 
enjoyments as possible, but themselves to abstain from 
all of them. Those, therefore, who wish to undertake 
much business themselves, and to provide it for others, 
1 would train in this manner, and rank among those 
qualified to govern; but myself I would number with 
those who wish to pass their lives in the greatest pos- 
sible ease and pleasure.” ae 
ro. Socrates then said, “Will you allow us to con-— 
sider this point also, whether the governors or the 
governed live with the greater pleasure?” “By all 
means,” said Aristippus. ‘In the first place, then, of 
the nations of which we have any knowledge, the 
Persians bear rule in Asia, and the Syrians, Phrygians, 
and Lydians are under subjection; the Scythians govern 
~ in Europe, and the Mzotians are held in subjection; the 
Carthaginians rule in Africa, and the Libyans are under 
subjection. Which of these do you regard as living 
with the greater -pleasure? Or among the Greeks, of © 
whom you yourself are, which of the two appear to you 
to live more happily, those who rule, or those who aré 
in subjection?” 11. “Yet, on the other hand,” said 
Aristippus, “I do not consign myself to slavery; but 
there appears to me to be a certain middle path between 
the two, in which I endeavour to proceed, neither 
through power nor through slavery, but through liberty, 
a path that most surely conducts to happiness.” 12. “If 
this path of yours, indeed,” said Socrates, “as it lies” 
neither through sovereignty nor servitude, did not also 
lie through human society, what you say would perhaps” 
be worth consideration ; but if, while living among 
kind, you shall neither think proper to rule nor. 
ruled, and shall not willingly pay respect to~thos 
power, I think that you will see that the stronger knov 
how to treat the weaker as slaves, making, them. 
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lament both publicly and privately. 13. Do those 
escape your knowledge who cut their corn and fell their 
trees when others have sown and planted them, and 
who assail in every way such as are inferior to them, 
and are unwilling to flatter them, until they prevail on 
them to prefer slavery to carrying on war against their 
superiors? In private life, too, do you not see that the 
spirited and strong enslave the timorous and weak, and 
enjoy the fruits of their labours?” “But for my part,” 
answered Aristippus, “in order that I may not suffer 
such treatment, I shall not shut myself up in any one 
state, but shall be a traveller everywhere.” 14. ‘“‘ Doubt- 
less,” rejoined Socrates, “this is an admirable trick that 
you propose; for since Sinnis, and Sciron, and Pro- 
crustes were killed, nobody injures travellers. Yet 
those who manage the government in their several 
countries, even now make laws, in order that they may 
not be injured, and attach to themselves, in addition to 
such as are called their necessary connections, other 
supporters; they also surround their cities with 
ramparts, and procure weapons with which they may 
repel aggressors, securing, besides all these means of 
defence, other allies from abroad; and yet those who 
have provided themselves with all these bulwarks, 
nevertheless suffer injury; 15. and da you, having no 
protection of the sort, spending a long time on roads on 
which a very great number are outraged, weaker than 
all the inhabitants of whatever city you may arrive at, 
and being such a character as those who are eager 
to commit violence most readily attack, think, never- 
theless, that you will not be wronged because you are a 
stranger? Or are you without fear, because these 
cities proclaim safety to any one arriving or departing ? 
Or because you think that you are such a slave as would 
profit no master, for who would wish to keep in his 
house a man not at all disposed to labour, and delight- 
ing in the most expensive fare? 16. But let us con- 
sider how masters treat slaves of such a sort. Do they 
not tame down their fondness for dainties by hunger?2. 
Do they not hinder them from stealing by excluding: 
them from every place from whence they may take any- 
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thing? Do they not prevent them from running a’ 
_ by putting fetters on them? Do they not overco 
their laziness by stripes? Or how do you yourself 
when you find any one of your slaves to be of suc 
_ disposition?” 17. “I chastise him,” said Aristipp 
“with every kind of punishment, until I compel hi: 
serve me. But how do those, Socrates, who are train 
to the art of ruling, which you seem to me to consi : 
as happiness, differ from those who undergo hardship 
from necessity, since they will have (though it be 
their own consent) to endure hunger, and thirst, 
cold, and want of sleep, and suffer all other inconv: 
ences of the same kind? 18. For I, for my own pai 
do not know what difference it makes to a man who 
scourged on the same skin, whether it be voluntarily 
involuntarily, or, in short, to one who suffers with 
same body in all such points, whether voluntarih 
involuntarily, except that folly is to be attributed to 
who endures troubles voluntarily.” ‘What 
Aristippus,” said Socrates, “do not voluntary en 
ances of this kind seem to you to differ from the involun- 
tary, inasmuch as he who is hungry from choice 
eat when he pleases, and he who is thirsty from ch 
may drink when he pleases, the same being the 
with regard to other voluntary sufferings, while he 
endures such hardships from necessity has no libert 
relieve himself from them when he wishes? Besides, f 
who undergoes trouble willingly, is cheered contempla 
ing a successful issue, as the hunters of wild an 
bear fatigue with pleasure in the hope of capturin 
_ them. 19. And such rewards of toil are indeed but | 
small worth; but as for those who toil that they 
aequire valuable friends, or that they may subdue 
- enemies, or they may, by becoming vigorous 
and mind, manage their own household judiciously. 
be of service to their friends and of advantage t 
country, how can you think that they labour f 
objects otherwise than cheerfully, or that they- 
live in happiness, esteeming themselves, ané 
praised and envied by others? 20. But indolence, 
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‘ being sought, are neither capable of producing a good 
- constitution of body, as the teachers of gymnastic exer- 
cises say, nor do they bring to the mind any knowledge 
worthy of consideration; but exercises pursued with 
persevering labour lead men to the attainment of 
honourable and valuable objects, as worthy men inform 
us; and Hesiod somewhere says, 

Vice it is possible to find in abundance and with ease; for the 
way to it is smooth, and lies very near. But before the 
temple of Virtue the immortal gods have placed labour, and 
the way. to it is long and steep, and at the commencement 
rough ; but when the traveller has arrived at the summit, it 
then becomes easy, however difficult it was at first. 


A sentiment to which Epicharmus gives his testimony 
in this verse, ee 
The gods for labour sell us all good things; — 


$ 


and in another place he says, 


fi © wretched mortal, desire not what is soft, lest you find what 
is hard. 


21. Prodicus the sophist, also, in his narrative concern- 
ing Hercules, which indeed he declaims to most people 
as a specimen of his ability, expresses a similar notion 
respecting virtue, speaking, as far as 1 remember, to the 
following effect: For he says that Hercules, when he 
was advancing from boyhood to manhood, a period at 
which the young, becoming their own masters, begin 

_ to give intimations whether they will enter on life by the © 

_ path of virtue or that of vice, went forth into a solitary 

_ place, and sat down, perplexed as to which of thesé two. 

_ paths he should pursue ; 22. and that two female figures, 
of lofty stature, seemed to advance towards him, the one 
of an engaging and graceful mien, gifted by nature A 
“with elegance of form, modesty of look, and sobriety of 
_ demeanour, and clad in a white robe; the other fed to 
_plumpness and softness, but made up both in her com- 
_ plexion, so as to seem fairer and rosier than she really 

was, and in her gesture, so as to seem more iprig ht. 
_ than she naturally was; she had her eyes widel 
and a robe through which her beauty would-ore adi 
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show itself; she frequently contemplated her figure, and 
looked about to see if any one else was observing her; 
and she frequently glanced back at her own shadow. 
23. As they approached nearer to Hercules, she, who 
I first described, came forward at the same pace, bu 
the other, eager to get before her, ran up to Hercule 





and exclaimed, “I see that you are hesitating, Hercul i 
by what path you shall enter upon life; if, then, you 
make a friend of me, I will conduct you by the most - 
delightful and easy road, and you shall taste of every 
species of pleasure, and pass through life without experi- 
encing difficulties. 24. In the first place, you shall take” 
no thought of wars or state affairs, but shall pass your 
time considering what meat or drink you may find to” 
gratify your appetite, what you may delight yourself | 
seeing or hearing, what you may be pleased with smell 
ing or touching, with what objects of affection you may 
have most pleasure in associating, how you may sleep” 
most softly, and how you may secure all these en 
ments with the least degree of trouble. 25. If an app 
hhension of want of means, by which such delights may 
be obtained, should ever arise in you, there is no fear 
that I shall urge you to procure them by toil or suffer- 
ing either of body or mind; but you shall enjoy what 
others acquire by labour, abstaining from nothing 
which it may be possible to profit, for I give my 
followers liberty to benefit themselves from any source 
whatever.” sa 
- 26. Hercules, on hearing this address, said, “And 
what, O woman, is your name?” ‘My friends,” she 
replied, “call me Happiness, but those who hate me, 
give me, to my disparagement, the name of Vice.” 
27. In the meantime the other female approach 
and said, “I also am come to address you, Hercu 
‘because I know your parents, and have observed 
‘disposition in the training of your childhood, from whi 
I entertain hopes that if you direct your steps along 
path that leads to my dwelling, you will become 
‘excellent performer of whatever is honourable and_nol 
and that I shall appear more honourable 
tinguished in goodness. I will not deceive 
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_ ever, with promises of pleasure, but will set before you 
_ things as they really are, and as the gods have appointed 
them; 28. for of what is valuable and excellent, the 
_ gods grant nothing to mankind without labour and care; 
and if you wish the gods, therefore, to be propitious to 
you, you must worship the gods; if you seek to be 
beloved by your friends, you must serve your friends; 
if you desire to be honoured by any city, you must 
benefit that city; if you claim to be admired by all - 
Greece for your merit, you must endeavour to be of 
advantage to all Greece; if you are anxious that the 
earth should yield you abundance of fruit, you must 
cultivate the earth; if you think that you should enrich 
yourself from herds of cattle, you must bestow care 
upon herds of cattle; if you are eager to increase your 
means of war, and to secure freedom to your friends 
and subdue your enemies, you must learn the arts of 
war, and learn them from such as understand them, and 
practise how to use them in the right way; or if you 
wish to be vigorous in body, you must accustom your 
body to obey your mind, and exercise it with toil and 
exertion.” 
29. Here Vice, interrupting her speech, said (as Pro- 
~ dicus relates), “Do you see, Hercules, how difficult and 
tedious a road to gratification this woman describes to. 
you, while I shall lead you, by an easy and short path, 
to perfect happiness? ” ea 
30. “Wretched being,” rejoined Virtue, “of what 
good are you in possession? Or what real pleasure do 
you experience, when you are unwilling to do anything 
for the attainment of it? You, who do not even wait 
for the natural desire of gratification, but fill yourself 
with all manner of dainties before you have an appetite 
for them, eating before you are hungry, drinking before 
you are thirsty, procuring cooks that you may eat with 
pleasure, buying costly wines that you may drink with 
pleasure, and running about seeking for snow in 
summer; while, in order to sleep with pleasure, you 
prepare not only soft beds, but couches, with rockers 
under your couches, for you do not desire sleép in, con- 
sequence of labour, but in consequence of” i 
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nothing to do; you force the sensual inclinations be 
they require gratification, using every species of co 
trivance for the purpose, and abusing male and fem 
for thus it is that you treat your friends, insulting the 
modesty at night, and making them sleep away th 
most useful part of their day. 31. Though you are c 
of the immortals, you are cast out from the society ¢ 
the gods, and despised by the good among mankind 
the sweetest of all sounds, the praises of yourself, yo 
have never heard, nor have you ever seen the most 
pleasing of all sights, for you have never beheld one 
meritorious work of your own hand. Who would believ 
you when you give your word for anything? Or \ 
would assist you when in need of anything? Or who, 
that has proper feeling, would venture to join you 
company of revellers? for while they are young the 
grow impotent in body, and when they are older 
are impotent in mind; they live without labour, and 
fatness, through their youth, and pass laboriously, ant 
in wretchedness, through old age; ashamed of what 
they have done, oppressed with what they have to do, 
having run through their pleasures in early years, and 
Jaid up afflictions for the close of life. 32. But IJ ar 
the companion of the gods; I associate with virtuo’ 
men; no honourable deed, divine or human, is done 
without me; I am honoured, most of all, by the deities, 
-and by those among men to whom it belongs to honour 
_ me, being a welcome co-operator with artisans, a faith- 
ful household guardian to masters, a benevol 
assistant to servants, a benign promoter of the la 
of peace, a constant auxiliary to the efforts of war, 
excellent sharer in friendship. 33. My friends have a 
Sweet and untroubled enjoyment of meat and drink, for 
they refrain from them till they feel an appetite. 
have also sweeter sleep than the idle; and are 
annoyed if they lose a portion of it, nor neglect» 
their duties for the sake of it. The young are 
with praises from the old; the old are delight 
honours from the young. They remember. 
acts with pleasure, and rejoice to perform th 
occupations with success ; being, through my 
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dear to the gods, beloved by their friends, and honoured 
by their country. And when the destined end of life 
comes, they do not lie in oblivion and dishonour, but, 
celebrated with songs of praise, flourish for ever in the 
memory of mankind. By such a course of conduct, 
Hercules, son of noble parents, you may secure the most 
exalted happiness.” 

34. Nearly thus it was that Prodicus related the in- 
struction of Hercules by Virtue; adorning the senti- 
ments, however, with far more magnificent language 
than that in which I now give them. It becomes you, 
therefore, Aristippus, reflecting on these admonitions, 
to endeavour to think of what concerns the future period — 


of your life. 


CHAPTER Il 


A dialogue between Socrates and his son Lamp 
expressed resentment against his mother, on the duty of 
children to their parents. The ungrateful are to be deemed 
unjust, sect. 1,2. The greater benefits a person has received, 
the more unjust is he if he is ungrateful; and there are no 
greater benefits than those which children experience from 
their parents, 3-6. Hence it follows that a son ought to rever- 
ence his mother, though she be severe,, when he knows that 
her severity proceeds from kind motives, 7-12- How great a 
" erime the neglect of filial duty is, appears from the fact that 
it is punished by the laws and execrated by mankind, 13, 14- © 


rocles, who had 


rt. Havine learned, one day, that Lamprocles, the 
eldest of his sons, had exhibited anger against his 
mother, “Tell me, my son,” said he, “do you know that 
certain persons are called ungrateful? ” “Certainly,” 
replied the youth. “And do you understand how it is 
they act that men give them this appellation?” “Ido,” — 
said Lamprocles, “for it is those that have received a 
"kindness, and that do not make a return when they are — 
able to make one, whom they call ungrateful.” {They 
then appear to you to class the ungrateful with the 
unji % 1 think so.” 2. “And have you ever’ con- 
_ sidered whether, as 1t 1s thought unjust to makes 
_ of our friends, but just to make slaves of our” 
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So it is unjust to be ungrateful towards our friends, ‘i 
just to be so towards our enemies?” “I certainly 
have,” answered Lamprocles, “and from whomsoever a_ 
man receives a favour, whether friend or enemy, an¢ 
does not endeavour to make a return for it, he is in my 
opinion unjust.” oy 
3- “If such, then, be the case,” pursued Socrates, — 
“ingratitude must be manifest injustice ? ” Lamprocles _ 
expressed his assent. “The greater benefits, therefore, 
_ a person has received, and makes no return, the more — 
unjust he must be.” He assented to this position also. — 
“Whom, then,” asked Socrates, “can we find receiving — 
greater benefits from any persons than children receive — 
from their parents? children whom their parents have — 
brought from non-existence into existence, to view so — 
many beautiful objects, and to share in so many bless- — 
ings, as the gods grant to men; blessings which appear — 
to us so inestimable, that we shrink, in the highest — 
degree, from relinquishing them ; and governments have _ 
made death the penalty for the most heinous crimes, — 
in the supposition that they could not suppress in- 
justice by the terror of any greater evil. 4. You do not, — 
surely, suppose that men beget children merely to. 
gratify their passions, since the streets are full, as well 
as the brothels, o£ means to allay desire; but what we © 
evidently consider, is, from what sort of women the — 
finest children may be born to us, and, uniting with — 
them, we beget children. 5. The man maintains her 
who joins with him to produce offspring, and provides, — 
for the children that are likely to be born to him, what- — 
ever he thinks will conduce to their support, in as great ~ 
abundance as he can; while the woman receives and — 
bears the burden, oppressed and endangering her life, — 
and imparting a portion of the nutriment with which she i 
herself is supported ; and, at length, after bearing it the — 
full time, and bringing it forth with great pain, she 
suckles and cherishes it, though she has received no 
previous benefit from it, nor does the infant know by | 
whom it is tended, nor is it able to signify what it|wants, 
but she, conjecturing what will nourish and e 
tries to satisfy its calls, and feeds it for a k ‘ 
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both night and day, submitting to the trouble and not 
knowing what return she will receive for it. 6. Nor does 
it satisfy the parents merely to feed their offspring, but 
as soon as the children appear capable of learning any- 
thing, they teach them whatever they know that may 
be of use for their conduct in life; and whatever they 
consider another more capable of communicating than 
themselves, they send their sons to him at their own 
expense, and take care to adopt every course that their 
children may be as much improyed as possible.” 

7, Upon this the young man said, “ But, even if she 
has done all this, and many times more than this, 
no one, assuredly, could endure her ill-humour.” “And 
which do you think,” asked Socrates, “more difficult to 
be endured, the ill-humour of a wild beast, or that of a 
mother?” “I think,” replied Lamprocles, “that of a 
mother, at least of such a mother as mine is.” “Has 
she ever then inflicted any hurt upon you, by biting or 
kicking you, as many have often suffered from wild 
beasts?” 8. “No; but, by Jupiter, she says such 
things as no one would endure to hear for the value 
of all that he possesses.” “And do you reflect,” 
returned Socrates, “how much grievous trouble you 
have given her by your peevishness, by voice and by 
action, in the day and in the night, and how much 
anxiety you have caused her when you were ill?” “But 
I have never said or done anything to her,” replied 

ymprocles, °“at which she could feel ashamed.” 

. “Do you think it, then,” inquired Socrates, “a more 
difficult thing for you to listen to what she says, than 
for actors to listen when they utter the bitterest 
 reproaches against one another in tragedies?” “But 
actors, I imagine, endure such reproaches easily, be- 
cause they do not think that, of the speakers, the one 
who utters reproaches, utters them with intent to do 
harm, or that the one who utters threats, utters them 
with any evil purpose.” “Yet you are displeased at 
your mother, although you well know that whatevér she 
says, she not only says nothing with intent to do= a 
harm, but that she wishes you more good than any oth 
human being. Or do you suppose that your mother 
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“ “whether you think that you ought to pay respect 


takes no account of any other species of ingrati 

































--meditates evil towards you?” “No indeed,” 
Lamprocles, “that I do not imagine.” 10. “Do 
then say that this mother,” rejoined Socrates, “wk 
so benevolent to you, who, when you are ill, takes ca 

_ of you, to the utmost of her power, that you m:; 
recover your health, and that you may want noth 
that is necessary for you, and who, besides, entreats 
gods for many blessings on your head, and pays vov 
for you, is a harsh mother? © For my part, I think 
‘if you cannot endure such a mother, you cannot e 
anything that is good. 11. But tell me,” continu 


- any other human being, or whether you are resolved to 
try to please nobody, and to follow or obey neither | 
general nor any other commander? ” “No indeed,’ 
replied Lamprocles, “I have formed no such resolution.” — 
12. “Are you then willing,” inquired Socrates, “ 
cultivate the good-will of your neighbour, that he ma 
Kindle a fire for you when you want it, or aid you 


any misfortune, may assist you with willing and r YN 
help2?) «7 am,” replied he. “Or would it make n0— 
difference,” rejoined Socrates, “whether a fellow- — 
traveller, or fellow-voyager, or any other person 
you met with, should be your friend or enemy? Or 
you think that you ought to cultivate their good-will?” 
“TI think that I ought,” replied Lamprocles. 13. Sou 
are then prepared,” returned Socrates, “to pay at 
tion to such persons: and do you think that you ou 
to pay no respect to your mother, who loves you 
_ than any one else? Do you not know that the 


‘nor allows any action at law for it, overlooking such 
receive a favour and make no return for it, but that if 
2 person does not pay due regard to his parents, 
imposes a punishment on him, rejects his services. 
does not allow him to hold the archonship, con 
_ that such a person cannot Piously perform the 
offered for the Country, or discharge any other 
_ Propriety and justice. Indeed if any one does 
up the sepulchres of his dead parents, the state | 
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jnto it in the examinations of candidates for office. 
14. You therefore, my son, if you are wise, will entreat 
the gods to pardon you if you have been wanting in 
respect towards your mother, lest, regarding you as an 
ungrateful person, they should be disinclined to do you 
good; and you will have regard, also, to the opinion .of 
‘men, lest, observing you to be neglectful of your 
parents, they should all contemn you, and you should. 
then be found destitute of friends; for if men surmise. 
that you are ungrateful towards your parents, no one 
will believe that if he does you a kindness he will meet 
with gratitude in return.” 


CHAPTER III 


Socrates, hearing that two brothers, Chzrephon and Cherecrates,. 
had quarrelled, recommends brotherly love to Chzrecrates 
by the following arguments. A brother ought to be regarded 
as a friend, and esteemed more than wealth, sect. 1; for 
wealth is an uncertain possession, if the possessor of it is 
destitute of friends, 2, 3. Fraternal f6ve an appointment of 
Nature; and men who have brothers are more respected than 
those who have none, 4. Even though a brother should con— 
ceive ill feelings towards us, we should still endeavour to con- 
ciliate him, 5-9. How such conciliation may be effected, 1o— 
14. The endeavour to conciliate is still.more the duty of a. 
younger than of an elder brother, and the more noble the 

_ disposition of a brother is, the more easy will it be to con- 
ciliate him, 15-17. Brothers should act in unison with one 

another, like different members of the same body, 18, 19. 


x. SocraTEs, having. observed that Chzrephon and 
Cherecrates, two brothers well known to him, were at 
variance with each other, and having met with Chere- 
erates, said, “Tell me, Cherecrates, you surely are 
- not one of those men, are you, who think wealth more 
valuable than brothers, when wealth is but a senseless 
Nuss and a brother endowed with reason, when — 
‘wealth needs protection, while a brother can afford 
_ protection, and when wealth, besides, is plentiful; ca 
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tunes, while he does not consider his fellow-citize 
to be a detriment, because he does not possess theit 
fortunes; but, in the latter case, he can reason w it 
himself, that it is better for him, living in society wit 
many, to enjoy a competency in security, than, livin 
alone, to possess all the property of his fellow-citizer 
in fear of danger, while, with regard to brothers, 
knows not how to apply such reasoning. 3. Those wh 
are able, too, purchase slaves, that they may h 
helpers in their work, and procure friends, as being im in 
need of supporters, while they: neglect their brothers, ; as 
if friends could be made of fellow-citizens, but coul 
mot be made of brothers. 4. Yet it surely cond 
greatly to friendship to have been born of the sam 
parents, and to have been brought up together, since, 
even among brutes, a certain affection springs x 
between those that are reared together. In addition t 
these considerations, men pay more respect to those 
who have brothers than to those who have none, and 
are less forward to commit aggression on them.” 
5. To this Cherecrates made answer, “If, indesta 
Socrates, the dissension between us were not "great, it 
might perhaps be my duty to bear with my brother, and 
mot shun his society for slight causes; for a brother, 
as you say, is a valuable possession, if he be such as be 
‘ought to be; but when he is nothing of the sort, and 15 
indeed quite the reverse of what he should be, why 
should any one attempt impossibilities? * 6. “ Whether, 
then, Cherecrates,” rejoined Socrates, ‘ ‘is Cheerephon 
unable to please anybody, as he is unable to pee you, 
or are there some whom he certainly can please? | 
“Yes,” replied Cherecrates, “for it is for this very 
teason that I justly hate him, that he can please others, 
while to me he is on all occasions, whenever he comes | 
an contact with me, a harm rather than a good, both 
word and deed.” 7. “Is the case then thus,” said 
‘Socrates, “that asa horse is a harm to him who knows — 
not how to manage him, and yet tries to a 
brother is a harm, when a person tries to 
without knowing how to do it?” 8, “But 
be ignorant,” replied. ‘Cherecrates, “how to. 
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_my brother, when I know how to speak well of him 
_who speaks well of me, and to do well to him who does 
well to me? As to one, however, who seeks to vex me 
both by word and deed, I should not be able either 
to speak well of him, or to act well towards him, nor 
will I try.” 9. “You speak strangely, Cherecrates,”” 
rejoined Socrates, “for if a dog of yours were of service 
to watch your sheep, and fawned upon your shepherds, 
but snarled when you approached him, you would 
forbear to’show any ill feeling towards him, but would 
endeavour to tame him by kindness; but as for your 
brother, though you admit that he would be a great 
good to you if he were such as he ought to be, and 
though you confess that you know how to act and speak 
well with respect to him, you do not even attempt to 
contrive how he may be of as great service as possible 
to you.” 10. “I fear, Socrates,” replied Chzrecrates, 
“that I have not wisdom enough to render Chzrephon 
such as he ought to be towards me.” ‘Yet there is no: 
need to contrive anything artful or novel to act upon 
him,” said Socrates, “as it appears to me; for I think 

that he may be gained over by means which you already ~ 
know, and may conceive a high esteem for you.” 
iz. “Will you not tell me first,” said the other, 
“whether you have observed that I possess any love- 
charm, which I was not aware that I knew?” “Answer 
me this question,” said Socrates: “if you wished to 
induce any one’ of your acquaintance, when he offered 
sacrifice, to invite you to his feast, what would you 
do?” “I should doubtless begin by inviting him when 
I offered sacrifice.” 12. “And if you wished to prevail 
on any of your friends to take care of your property, 
when you went from home, what would you do?” “fF 
should certainly first undertake to take care of his. 
property, when he went from home.” 13. “And if you 
wished to induce an acquaintance in a foreign land to 
receive you hospitably when you visited his country, 
what would you do?” “I should unquestionably, -be- 
the first to receive him hospitably when he.cameé “to 
Athens; and if I wished him to be desirous a 
me the objects for which I went thither, it is clear that 
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I must first confer a similar service on him.” 14. “ 
you not long been concealing that you are acquait 
with all the love-charms that exist among man 
Or are you afraid,” continued Socrates, “to make 
first advances, lest you should seem to degrade your 
if you should be the first to propitiate your bro 
Yet he is thought to be a man deserving of great praise, 
who is the first to do harm to the enemy, and to do good 
to his friends. If, then, Chzrephon had appear 
me more likely than you to lead to this frame of 
I would have endeavoured to persuade him first to t 
to make you his friend; but, as things stand, you 
more likely, if you take the lead, to effect the desir 
object.” 15. “You speak unreasonably, Socra 
rejoined Cherecrates, “and not as might be exp 
from you, when you desire me, who am the younger, 
- take the lead; for the established: practice amo 
men is quite the reverse, being that the elder 
always be first, both to act and speak.” 16. “Hox 
said Socrates; “is it not the custom everywhere 
_ the younger should yield the path to the elder when 
meets him, not to receive him sitting, to honour 
with a soft couch, and give place to him in conv 
tion? Do not therefore hesitate, my good 
friend, but endeavour to conciliate the man, and 
very soon listen to you. Do you not see how fond 
honour, and how liberal-minded, he is? Mean-minded 
persons you cannot attract more effectually than by 
giving them something; but honourable and good 
you may best gain by treating them in a friendly spiril 
17. “But what if he should become no kinder,” 
Cherecrates, “after I have done what you adv 
“What other risk,” said Socrates, “will you run bul 
that of showing that you are kind and full of brothe: 
affection, and that he is mean-spirited and unworthy” 
of any kindness? But I apprehend no such result; 
I conceive that when he finds you challenging 
such a contest, he will be extremely emulous ‘ 
you in doing kindnesses both by word and de 
present, you are in the same case as if the t 
which the gods have made to assist each 
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‘neglect this duty, and begin to impede each other ; or as 
if the two feet, formed by divine providence to co- 
operate with one another, should give up this office, 
and obstruct one another. 19. Would it not be a great 
folly and misfortune to use for our hurt what was 
formed for our benefit? And indeed, as it appears to 
me, the gods have designed brothers to be of greater 
mutual service than the hands, or feet, or eyes, OF 
other members which they have made in pairs for men; 
for the hands, if required to do things, at the same time, 
at greater distance than a fathom, would be unable to 
do them; the feet cannot reach two objects, at the same 
time, that are distant even a fathom; and the eyes, 
which seem to reach to the greatest distance, cannot, 
of objects that are much nearer, see at the same time 
those that are before and behind them; but brothers, if 
they are in friendship, can, even at the greatest 
distance, act in concert and for mutual benefit.” 


CHAPTER IV 


On the value of friendship. Many are more desirous to acquire 
property than friends, sect. 1-4. But no species of property 
is more valuable, lasting, and useful than a good friend : his” 


qualities enumerated, 5-7- 


1. I HEARD him, also, on one occasion, holding a dis- 
course concerning friends, by which, as it seems to me, 
‘a person might be greatly benefited, both as to the 
‘acquisition and use of friends; for he said that he had 
heard many people observe that a true and honest friend 
was the most valuable of all possessions, but that he 
saw the greater part of mankind attending to anything 
‘rather than securing friends. 2. He observed them, he 
added, industriously endeavouring to procure houses 
and lands, slaves, cattle, and furniture; but as for a 
friend, whom they called the greatest of blessings, he 
‘saw the majority considering neither how to, prety 
‘one, nor how those whom they had might be ‘retained. 
4. Even when friends and slaves were sick, he said that 
he noticed people calling in physicians to their, slaves, 
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and carefully providing other means for their recover 
but paying no attention to their friends; and that, 
both died, they grieved for their slaves, and thougl 
that they had suffered a loss, but considered that th 
lost nothing in losing friends. Of their other possessions | 
they left nothing untended or unheeded, but when heir | 
friends required attention, they utterly neglected them. 
4. In addition to these remarks, he observed that t 
saw the greater part of mankind acquainted with th 
number of their other possessions, although they mig 
be very numerous, but of their friends, though but 
few, they were not only ignorant of the number, but 
even when they attempted to reckon it to such as asked 
them, they set aside again some that they had previ- 
ously counted among their friends; so little did they~ 
allow their friends to occupy their thoughts. 5. Yet in” 
comparison with what possession, of all others, would 
not a good friend appear far more valuable? What 
sort of horse, or yoke of oxen, is so useful as a truly 
good friend? What slave is so well-disposed or SO 
attached, or what other acquisition so beneficial?” 
6. For a good friend interests himself in whatever is 
wanting on the part of his friend, whether in his priva e 
affairs, or for the public interests; if he is required to 
do a service to any one, he assists him with the means; _ 
if any apprehension alarms him, he lends him his ait ty 
sometimes sharing expenditure with him, sometimes 
co-operating with him, sometimes joining with him to 
persuade others, sometimes using force towards others; 
frequently cheering him when he is successful, and 
frequently supporting him when he is in danger © 
falling. 7. What the hands do, what the eyes foresee, 
what the ears hear, what the feet accomplish, for each 
individual, his friend, of all such services, fails to 
perform no one; and oftentimes, what a person has” 
not effected for himself, or has not seen, or has not 
heard, or has not accomplished, a friend has succeeded 
in executing for his friend; and yet, while people 
to foster trees for the sake of their fruit, the greater 
portion of mankind are heedless and neglectful of th 
most productive possession which is called a fri 
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CHAPTER V 


On the different estimation in which different friends are to be 


held. We ought to examine ourselves, and ascertain at what 
value we may expect our friends to hold us. 
1, I HEARD one day another dissertation of his, which 
seemed to me to exhort the hearer to examine himself, 


and ascertain of how much value he was to his friends. 


Finding that one of his followers was neglectful of a 
friend who was oppressed with poverty, he asked Anti- 
sthenes, in the presence of the man that neglected his 
friend, and of several others, saying, “Are there certain 
settled values for friends, Antisthenes, as there are for 
slaves? 2. For, of slaves, one, perhaps, is worth two 
mine, another not even half a mina, another five mine, 
another ten. Nicias, the son of Niceratus, is said to 
have bought an overseer for his silver mines at the price 
of a whole talent. Let us therefore consider whether, 
as there are certain values for slaves, there are also 
certain. values for friends.” 3. “There are, un- 
doubtedly,” replied Antisthenes; “at least I, for my 
part, should wish one man to be my friend rather than 
have two mine ; another I should not value even at half 
a mina; another I should prefer to, ten mine; and 
another I would buy for my friend at the sacrifice of all 
the money and trouble in the world.” 4. “If such be 
the case, theréfore,” said Socrates, “it would be well 
for-each of us to examine himself, to consider of what 
value he is in the estimation of his friends; and to try 
to be of as much value to them as possible, in order 
that his friends may be less likely to desert him; for ! 
often hear one man saying that his friend has aban- 
doned him, and another, that a person whom he thought 
to be his friend has preferred a mina to him. 5. I am 
considering, accordingly, whether, as one sells a bad 
slave, and parts with him for whatever he will fetch, so 
there may be a temptation to give up a worthless. friend, 
when there is an opportunity of receiving more eis 


- is worth. Good slaves I do not often see sold 


or good friends abandoned.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


‘What sort of persons we should choose for our friends, sect. 1 
How we may ascertain the characters of men, before we fo I 
a friendship with them, 6, 7- How we may attach men to 
as friends, 8-13. Friendship can exist only between the good 
and honourable, 14-19; between whom it will continue to 
subsist in spite of differences of opinion, 19-28. Deductions 







from the preceding remarks, 29-39. ee 
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1. He appeared to me, also, to make his followers wise 
in examining what sort of persons it was right to 
attach to themselves as friends, by such conversations 
as the following. “Tell me, Critobulus, ” said he, “i 
we were in need of a good friend, how should we pro-. 
ceed to look for one? Should we not, in the first place, 
seek for a person who can govern his appetite, his 
inclination to wine or sensuality, and sleep and idle- 
ness; for one who is overcome by such propensities — 
would be unable to do his duty either to himself or his — 
friend.” “Assuredly he would not,” said Critobulus. 
“Tt appears then to you that we must avoid one who is - 
at the mercy of such inclinations?” “ Undoubtedly,” 
replied Critobulus. 2. ‘ Besides,” continued Socrates, 
“does not a man who is extravagant and yet unable 
to support himself, but is always in want of assistance 
from his neighbour, a man who, when he borrows, ~ 
cannot pay, and when he cannot borrow, hates him who — 
will not lend, appear to you to be a dangerous friend?” 
“ Assuredly,” replied Critobulus. ‘We must therefore 
avoid such a character?” ‘‘We must indeed.” 3.7 
“Again: what sort of friend would he be who has oe 
means of getting money, and covets great wealth, and — 5 
who, on this account, is a driver of hard bargains, and — 
delights to receive, but is unwilling to pay?” ™ ‘Such : 
a person appears to me,” said Critobulus, “to be a still 
worse character than the former.” 4. “What then do — 
you think of him, who, from love of getting money, — 
allows himself no time for thinking of anything else b 
whence he may obtain it?” “We must avoid jhim 
it seems to me; for he would be useless to any..one 
should make an associate of him.” “And what | 
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"think of him who is quarrelsome, and likely to raise up 
many enemies against his friends?” “We must avoid 
him also, by Jupiter.” “But if a man have none of — 
“these bad qualities, but is content to receive obligations, 
‘taking no thought of returning them?” ‘He also 
would be useless as a friend. But what sort of person, 
then, Socrates, should we endeavour to make our 
friend?” 5. “A person, I think, who, being the 
reverse of all this, is proof against the seductions of 
bodily pleasures, is upright and fair in his dealings, 
and emuldus not to be outdone in serving those who 
serve him, so that he is of advantage to those. who 
associate with him.” 6. ‘How then shall we find proof 
of these qualities in him, Socrates, before we associate 
with him?” ‘We make proof of statuaries,” rejoined 
Socrates, “not by forming opinions from their words, 
but, whomsoever we observe to have executed his 
previous statues skilfully, we trust that he will execute 
others well.” 7. ‘You mean, then, that the man who 
is known to have served his former friends, will doubt- 
less be likely to serve such as may be his friends here- 
after?” “Yes; for whomsoever I know to have previ- 
ously managed horses with skill, I expect to manage 
other horses also with skill.” 
$. “Be it so,” said Critobulus; “but by what means 
must we make a friend of him who appears to us worthy 
of our friendship?” “In the first place,” answered 
Socrates, “we must consult the gods, whether they 
recommend us to make him our friend.” “Can you tell 
me, then,” said Critobulus, “how he, who appears 
eligible to us, and whom the gods do not disapprove, 
is to be secured?” 9. ‘‘Assuredly,” returned Socrates, 
- he js not to be caught by tracking him like the hare, or 
- by wiles, like birds, or by making him prisoner by force, 
like enemies; for it would be an arduous task to make 
a man your friend against his will, or to hold him fast 
if you were to bind him like a slave; for those who 
‘suffer such treatment are rendered enemies rather/than 
friends.” 10, “How then are men made friends? 
' inquired Critobulus. ‘They say that there are*e 
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whomsoever they please, and thus make them their 
friends; and that there are also love-potions, which 

those who know them, administer to whomsoever they 
will, and are in consequence beloved by them.” 
tr. “And how can we discover these charms?” “You ~ 
have heard from Homer the song which the Sirens sung 

to Ulysses, the commencement of which runs thus: 


* Come hither, much-extolled Ulysses, great glory of the Greeks.’” 


“Did the Sirens then, by singing this same song to 
other men also, detain them so that they were charmed — 
and could not depart from them?” “No; but they 
sang thus to those who were desirous of being honoured 
for virtue.” 12. “You seem to mean that we ought to 
apply as charms to any person, such commendations 
as, when he hears them, he will not suspect that his 
eulogist utters to ridicule him; for, if he conceived 
such a suspicion, he would rather be rendered an enemy, 
and would repel men from him; as, for instance, if a 
person were to praise as beautiful, and tall, and strong, — 
one who is conscious that he is short, and deformed, 
and weak. a 
“But,” added Critobulus, “do you know any other — 
charms?” 13. “No,” said Socrates, “‘but I have 
heard that Pericles knew many, which he used to chant — 
to the city, and make it love him.” “And how did 
Themistocles make the city love him?” “Not, by 
Jupiter, by uttering charms to it, but by conferring on — 
it some advantage.” 14. “You appear to me to mean, 
Socrates, that.if we would attach to us any good person — 
as a friend, we ourselves should be good both in speak- — 
ing and acting.” “And did you think it possible,” — 
said Socrates, “for a bad person to attach to himself — 
good men as his friends? ’” 15. “I have seen,” rejoined 
Critobulus, “bad orators become friends to good — 
orators, and men bad at commanding an army become — 
friends to men eminently good in the military art.” 16. 
“Do you, then,” said Socrates, “regarding 8s hoy 


we 





of which we are speaking, know any person s, who, 
being themselves useless, can make useful persons their E 
friends?” “No, by Jupiter,” replied Critobulus ; “but 
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if it is impossible for a worthless person to attach to 
himself good and honourable friends, then tell me this, 
whether it is possible for one who is himself honourable 
and good, to become, with ease, a friend to the honour- 
able and good.” 17. “What perplexes you, Critobulus, 
is, that you often see men who are honourable in their 
conduct, and who refrain from everything disgraceful, 
involved, instead of being friends, in dissensions with 
one another, and showing more severity towards each 
other than the worthless part of mankind.” 18. “Nor 
is it only private persons,” rejoined Critobulus, “ that 
act in this manner, but even whole communities, which 
have the greatest regard for what is honourable, and 
are least inclined to anything disgraceful, are often 
hostilely disposed towards one another. 

19. “When I reflect on these things,” continued 
Critobulus, “I am quite in despair about the acquisition 
of friends; for I see that the bad cannot be friends with 
one another ; for how can the ungrateful, or careless, or 
avaricious, or faithless, or intemperate, be friends to 
each other? indeed the bad appear to me to be alto- 
gether disposed by nature to be mutual enemies rather 
than friends. 20. Again, the bad, as you observe, can 
never harmonise in friendship with the good; for how 
can those who commit bad actions be friends with those 
who abhor such actions? And yet, if those also who 
practise virtue fall into dissensions with one another 
about pre-eminence in their respective communities, 
and, being zealous of their own ° interests,’ even hate 
each other, who will ever be friends, or among what 

class of mankind shall affection and attachment be 
found?” 21. “But these affections act in various 
_ ways,” rejoined Socrates, “ for men have by nature 
inclinations to attachment, since they stand in need of 
each other, and feel compassion for each other, and 
co-operate for mutual benefit, and, being conscious that 
such is the case, have a sense of gratitude towards one 
another; but they have also propensities to enmity, for 
such as think the same objects honourable and _desir- 
- able, engage in contention for them, and, divided “in 
feelings, become enemies. Disputation and er lead 
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to war; avarice excites ill-will; and envy is followed _ 
‘by hatred. 22. But, nevertheless, friendship, insinuate 
‘ing itself through all these hindrances, unites together — 
the honourable and good; for such characters, through 
affection for virtue, prefer the enjoyment of a moderate — 
competency without strife, to the attainment ¢ 
unlimited power by means of war; they can endure 
hunger and thirst without discontent, and take only a- 
fair share of meat and drink, and, though delighted _ 
with the attractions of youthful beauty, they can control 
themselves, so as to forbear from offending those whom 
they ought not to offend. 23. By laying aside al 
avaricious feelings too, they can not only be satisfied 
with their lawful share of the common property, but — 
can even assist one another. They can settle their 
differences, not only without mutual offence, but even — 
to their mutual benefit. They can prevent their anger ~ 
from going so far as to cause them repentance; and ~ 
envy they entirely banish, by sharing their own prope! 
with their friends, and considering that of their fri 
as their own. 
24. “How, then, can it be otherwise than nature 
that the honourable and good should be sharers” 
political distinctions, not only without detriment, 
even with advantage, to each other? Those indeed w: 
covet honour and office in states, merely that they may 
have power to embezzle money, to do violence to other: ; 
and to live a life of luxury, must be regarded as unprt 
cipled and abandoned characters, and incapable 
harmonious union with other men. 25. But whem 
“person wishes to attain honours in a community, in 
order, not merely that he may not suffer wrong himself, 5 
but that he may assist his friends as far as is lawful, 
and may endeavour, in his term of office, to do s 
service to his country, why should he not, being of : 
a character, form a close union with another of simil 
character? Will he be less able to benefit his frie 
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he be less able to serve his country if he bay 
honourable and good for his colleagues? 26. 
public games, indeed, it is plain, that if the’s 
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were allowed to unite and attack the weaker, they would 
conquer in all the contests, and carry off all the prizes; 
and accordingly people do not permit them, in those 
- competitions, to act in such a manner; but since, in 
- political affairs, in which honourable and good men rule, 
-mo one hinders another from serving his country in 
_eoncert with whomsoever he pleases, how can it be 
- otherwise than profitable for him to conduct affairs with 
the best men as his friends, having these as colleagues 
and co-operators, rather than antagonists, in his pro- 
ceedings? 27. It is evident, too, that if one man com- 
mences hostilities against another, he will need allies, 
and will need a greater number of them, if he oppose 
the honourable and good; and those who consent to be 
his allies must be well treated by him, that they may be 
zealous in his interests; and it is much better for him to 
serve the best characters, who are the fewer, than the 
inferior, who are more numerous; for the bad require 
far more favours than the good. 28. But strive with 
good courage, Critobulus,” he continued, “to be good 
yourself, and, having become so, endeavour to gain the 
friendship of men of honour and virtue. Perhaps I 
myself also may be able to assist you in this pursuit of 
the honourable and virtuous, from being naturally 
_ disposed to love, for, for whatever persons I conceive 
a liking, I devote myself with ardour, and with my 
whole mind, to love them, and be loved in return by 
them, regretting their absence to have mine regretted 
them, and longing for their society while they on 
the other hand long for mine. 29. I know that you also 
must cultivate such feelings, whenever you desire to 
form a friendship with any person. Do not conceal 
from my knowledge, therefore, the persons to whom 
you may wish to become a friend; for, from my care- 
~ fulness to please those who please me, I do not think 
that I am unskilled in the art of gaining men’s 
affections.” . 
30, “Indeed, Socrates,” replied Critobulus, “Imhave — 









lone desired to receive such instructions as yours, 
cially if the same knowledge will help me in regai 
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person.” 38. “But, Critobulus,” replied Socrates; 
“there is nothing in the knowledge that I communicate 
to make those who are handsome in person endure him 
who lays hands upon them; for I am persuaded that 
men shrunk from Scylla because she offered to put her 
hands on them; while every one, they say, was ready to” 
listen to the Sirens, and were enchanted as they listened, 
because they laid hands on no one, but sang to all men 
from a distance.” 32. “On the understanding, then, 
that I shall lay my hands on no one,” said Critob 
“tell me if you know any effectual means for securi 
friends.” “ But will you never,” asked Socrates, “app 
your lips to theirs?” “Be of good courage, Socrates, — 
said Critobulus, “for I will never apply my lips to th 
of any person, unless that person be beautiful.” “ You. 
have now said,” rejoined Socrates, “the exact seat 
to what will promote your object; for the beautifu 
will not allow such liberties, though the deformed 
submit to them with pleasure, thinking that they pe 
accounted beautiful for their mental qualities.” 33. “As 
I shall caress the beautiful, then,” said Critobulus, 
“and caress the good, teach me, with confidence, the 
art of attaching my friends to me.” “ When, therefore, 
Critobulus,” said Socrates, “you wish to become 
friend to any one, will you permit me to say to hi 
concerning you, that you admire him, and desire to” 
his friend?” ‘You may say so,” answered Critobulus, 
“for I have never known any one dislike those wi 
praised him.” 34. “But if I say of you, in addition, 
that, because you admire him, you feel kindly dispos 
towards him, will you not think that false informati 
is given of you by me?” “No: for a kind fee 
springs up in myself also towards those whom I regard 
as kindly disposed towards me.” 35. “Such inform 
tion, then,” continued Socrates, “I may communica 
regarding you to such as you may wish to make you! 
friends; but if you enable me also to say conce 
you, that you are attentive to your friends; tha 
delight in nothing so much as in the possession 
friends; that you pride yourself on the honourabl . 
duct of: your friends not less than on your own; that you” 
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“rejoice at the good fortune of your friends not less than 
at your own; that you are never weary of contriving 
- means by which good fortune may come to your friends ; 
_ and that you think it the great virtue of a man to sur- 
_ pass his friends in doing them good and his enemies in 
doing them harm, I think that I shall be a very useful 
assistant to you in gaining the affections of worthy 
friends.”” 36. “But why,” said Critobulus, “do you 
Say this to me, as if you were not at liberty to say of 
“me anything you please?” ‘‘No, by Jupiter,” replied 
Socrates; “I have no such liberty, according to a 
remark that I once heard from Aspasia; for she said 
that skilful match-makers, by reporting with truth good 
points of character, had great influence in leading people 
to form unions, but that those who said what was false, 
did no good by their praises, for that such as were 
deceived hated each other and the match-maker alike; 
and as I am persuaded that this opinion is correct, I 
think that I ought not to say, when I praise you, any- 
thing that I cannot utter with truth.” 37. “You are, 
therefore,” returned Critobulus, “a friend of such a 
kind to me, Socrates, as to assist me, if I have myself 
any qualities adapted to gain friends; but if not, you 
would not be willing to invent anything to serve me.” 
“And whether, Critobulus,” said Socrates, “should I 
appear to serve you more by extolling you with false 
praises, or by persuading you to endeavour to become a 
truly deserving-man? 38. If this point is not clear to 
you, consider it with the following illustrations: If, 
wishing to make the owner of a ship your friend, I 
should praise you falsely to him, pronouncing you a 
skilful pilot, and he, believing me, should intrust his 
Ship to you to steer when you are incapable of steering 
‘it, would you have any expectation that you would not 
‘destroy both yourself and the ship? Or if, by false 
representations, I should persuade the state, publicly, 
to intrust itself to you as a man skilled in military 
tactics, in judicial proceedings, or in political affairs, 
what do you think that yourself and the state would 
. Suffer at your hands? Or if, in private intercourse,.f 
should induce any of the citizens, by unfounded: state- 
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ments, to commit their property to your care, as bein, 
a diligent manager, would you not, when you came t 
give proof of your abilities, be convicted of dishonesty 
and make yourself appear ridiculous? 39. But 
shortest, and safest, and best way, Critobulus, | 
strive to be really good in that in which you wis! 
thought good. Whatever are called virtues 
mankind, you will find, on consideration, capabl 
being increased by study and exercise. I am of opi al 
that it is in accordance with these sentiments, that 
ought to endeavour to acquire friends ; if you know : 
other way, make me acquainted with it.” “I should 
indeed ashamed,” replied Critobulus, “to say anythin 
in opposition to such an opinion; for I should say 
‘was neither honourable nor true.” pei 








CHAPTER VII 


Socrates endeavoured to alleviate the necessities of his frien 
his instructions, and by exhorting them to assist each 
In this chapter it is particularly shown that any pe 
liberal education may, when oppressed by poverty, hor 
use his talents and accomplishments for his support. 


i. Sucu difficulties of his friends as arose from 
ance, he endeavoured to remedy by his counsel; 5: 
Sprung from poverty, by admonishing them to 
each other according to their means. -With 
to this point, I will relate what I know of him. 
_ Observing Aristarchus, on one occasion, Ic 
gloomily, “You seem,” said he, “Aristarchus, to be 
taking something to heart; but you ought to impart 
the cause of your uneasiness to your friends; for p 
haps we may by some means lighten it.” 2. 
indeed, Socrates,” replied Aristarchus, “in great 
plexity ; for since the city has been disturbed, and m 
of our people have fled to the Pirzeus, my Surviving 3 
sisters, and nieces, and cousins have gathered abou 
me in such numbers, that there are now in fi 
.fourteen free-born persons. At the same. ° 
_feceive no profit from our lands, for the ene: 
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possession of them; nor any rent from our houses, for 
but few inhabitants are left in the city; no one will buy 
our furniture, nor is it possible to borrow money from 
any quarter ; a person, indeed, as it seems to me, would 
_ sooner find money by seeking it on the road, than get 
_ it by borrowing. It is a grievous thing to me, therefore, 
to leave my relations to perish; and it is impossible ‘for 
me to support such a number under such circum- 
stances.” 3. Socrates, on hearing this, replied, “And 
how is it that Ceramon, yonder, though maintaining a 
_ great number of people, is not only able to procure what 
is necessary for himself and them, but gains so much 
“more, also, as to be positively rich, while you, having © 
_many to support, are afraid lest you should all perish © 
“for want of necessaries?” “Because, assuredly,” 
replied Aristarchus, “he maintains slaves, while I have 
“to support free-born persons.” 4. “And which of the 
two,” inquired Socrates, “do you consider to be the 
_ better, the free-born persons that are with you, or the 
“slaves that are with Ceramon?” “I consider the free 
persons with me as the better.” ‘‘Is it not then a dis- 
‘grace that he should gain abundance by means of the 
inferior sort, and that you should be in difficulties while 
having with you those of the better class? 7 SUCHE 
certainly is the case; but it is not at all wonderful; for 
he supports artisans; but I, persons of liberal educa- 
tion.” 5. “Artisans, then,” asked Socrates, “are per~ 
sons that know how to make something useful?” 
‘Unquestionably,” replied Aristarchus. “Is barley- 
meal, then, useful?” “Very.” “Is bread?” “Not 
ass so.” “And are men’s and women’s garments, 
oats, cloaks, and mantles, useful?” “They are all 
extremely useful.” “And do those who are residing 
with you, then, not know how to make any of these 
things?” “They know how to make them all, as 1. 
“believe.” 6. “And are you not aware that from the » 
Manufacture of one of these articles, that of barley- 
meal, Nausicydes supports not only himself and 
household, but a great number of swine and=oxen 
-besides, and gains, indeed, so much more than» he . 
wants, that he often even assists the government with 
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his money? Are you not aware that Cyrebus, by 
making bread, maintains his whole household, and lives 
luxuriously ; that Demea, of Collytus, supports himself 
by making cloaks, Menon by making woollen cloaks, 
and that most of the Megarians live by making 
mantles?” “Certainly they do,” said Aristarchus; “for | 
they purchase barbarian slaves and keep them, in order 
to force them to do what they please; but I have with — 
“me free-born persons and relatives.” 7. “Then,” 
added Socrates, “because they are free and related to : 
you, do you think that they ought to do nothing else 
but eat and sleep? Among other free persons, do you~ 
see that those who live thus spend their time more 
pleasantly, and do you consider them happier, than 
those who practise the arts which they know, and which 
are useful to support life? Do you find that idleness — 
and carelessness are serviceable to mankind, either for 
learning what it becomes them to know, or for remem- 
bering what they have learned, or for maintaining the 
health and strength of their bodies, or for acquiring and — 
preserving what is useful for the support of life, and — 
that industry and diligence are of no service at all? 
8. And as to the arts which you say they know, whether 
did they learn them as being useless to maintain life, — 
and with the intention of never practising any of them, — 
or, on the contrary, with a view to occupy themselves E 
about them, and to reap profit from them? In which — 
condition will men be more temperate, living in idle 
ness, or attending to useful employments? In which — 
condition will they be more honest, if they work, or if 3 
they sit in idleness meditating how to procure neces- | 
Saries? g. Under present circumstances, as I sho 
Suppose, you neither feel attached to your relatives, nor © 
they to you, for you find them burdensome to you, and — 
they see that you are annoyed with their company. — 
From such feelings there is danger that dislike may 
grow stronger and stronger, and that previous friendly 
inclinations may be diminished. But if you takefthem 
under your direction, so that they may be employé 
“you will love them, when you see that they are’s 
able to you, and they will grow attached to you, whe 
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they find that you feel satisfaction in their society ; and 
_ rémembering past services with greater pleasure, you 
will increase the friendly feeling resulting from them, 
and consequently grow more attached and better dis- 
_ posed towards each other. 10. If, indeed, they were 
_ going to employ themselves in anything dishonourable, 
death would be preferable to it; but the accomplish- 
‘ments which they know, are, as it appears, such as are 
most honourable and becoming to women; and all people 
€xecute what they know with the greatest ease and 
expedition, and with the utmost credit and pleasure. Do 
not hesitate, therefore,”’ concluded Socrates, ‘‘ to recom- 
mend to them this line of conduct, which will benefit 
both you and them; and they, as it is probable, will 
cheerfully comply with your wishes.” 11. “By the 
gods,” exclaimed Aristarchus, ‘you seem to me to give 
such excellent advice, Socrates, that though hitherto 
I did not like to‘borrow money, knowing that, when I 
had spent what I got, I should have no means of repay- — 
ing it, I now think that I can endure to do so, in order 
to gain the necessary means for commencing work.” 
12. The necessary means were accordingly provided; 
wool was bought; and the women took their dinners 
as they continued at work, and supped when they had 
finished their tasks; they became cheerful instead of 
gloomy in countenance, and, instead of regarding each 
other with dislike, met the looks of one another with 
pleasure; they loved Aristarchus as their protector, and 
he loved them as being of use to him. At last he came 
to Socrates, and told him with delight of the state of 
things in his house : adding that “ the women complained 
0f him as being the only person in the house that ate 
the bread of idleness.” 13. “And do you not tell them,” 
Said Socrates, ‘‘the fable of the dog? For they say that 
when beasts had the faculty of speech, the sheep said 
to her master, ‘ You act strangely, in granting nothing 
to us who supply. you with wool, and lambs, and cheese, 
€xcept what we get from the ground; while to ted 
who brings you no such profits, you give a sharerof 
food which you take yourself.’ 14. The dog, he 
these remarks, said, ‘ Yes, by Jove, for I am he=tt 
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_ protects even yourselves, so that you are neither stolen 
_by men, nor carried off by wolves; while, if I we 
not to guard you, you would be unable even to f 
for fear lest you should be destroyed.’ In consequence 
it is said that the sheep agreed that the dog should 
_ have superior honour. You, accordingly, tell you 
_ relations that you are, in the place of the dog, thi 
guardian and protector, and that, by your means, the 
work and live in security and pleasure, without suffe 
ing injury from any one.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Socrates persuades Eutherus, who was working for hire, to : 
some more eligible’ employment, as ‘his present occupal 
_was not suited for old age, and recommends to him the 
of steward to some rich man. An objection on the part 
Eutherus, that he should dislike to have to render an acco’ 
to a master, Socrates opposes with the remark that there is | 
office in the world free from responsibility. ry 


1. SEEING an old friend one day, after a considerable 
interval of time, he said, “Whence do you come, 
Eutherus?” “Iam returned, Socrates,” replied Euthe- 
rus, “from my retirement abroad, at the conclusion of the — 
war; and I come now from the immediate neigh our- 
hood; for since we were robbed of all our possessions 
beyond the borders, and my father left me nothin 
Attica, I am obliged to live in the city and wor 
‘my own hands to procure the necessaries of life; bu 
_ this seems to me better than to ask aid of anybody, 
especially as I have nothing on which I could borrow.’ 
2. “And how long,” said Socrates, “do you think 1 
your body is able to work for hire?” “Not very long 
by Jupiter,” replied Eutherus. “Then,” said Socrai 
“when you grow older, you will doubtless be in v 
_ of money for your expenses, and no one will 
to give you wages for your bodily labour.” 
say is true,” rejoined Eutherus. 3. “It will B 
for you, therefore,” continued Socrates, “ 
self immediately to some employment wh 
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tain you when you are old, and, attaching yourself to 
“some one of those that have larger fortunes (who re- 
quires a person to assist him), and, superintending his 
works, helping to gather in his fruits, and preserve his 
‘property, to benefit him, and to be benefited by him in 
return.” 4. “I should with great reluctance, Socrates,” 
‘said he, ‘submit to slavery.” “Yet those who have the 
“superintendence in states, and who take care of the 
public interests, are not the more like slaves on that 
‘account, but are thought to have more of the free-man.” 

5. “In a word, however,” rejoined Eutherus, “I am not 
at all willing to make myself responsible to any one.” 
“But assuredly, Eutherus,” said Socrates, “it is not 
very easy to find an employment in which a person 
would not be responsible; for it is difficult to do any- 
thing so as to commit no error; and it is difficult, even 

if you have done it without error, to meet with a con- 
siderate judge; for even in the occupation in which you 
‘are now engaged I should wonder if it be easy for you 
to go through it without blame. 6. But you must en- 
deavour to avoid such employers as are given to cen- 
‘sure, and seek such as are candid; to undertake such 
‘duties as you are able to do, and to decline such as you 
‘cannot fulfil; and to execute whatever you take upon © 
‘you in the best manner and with the utmost zeal; for — 
‘T think that, by such conduct, you will be least exposed — 
to censure, you will most readily find assistance in time _ 
of need, and you will live with the greatest ease and 
freedom from danger, and with the best provision for 


old age.” 


. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Crito, a rich man, complaining that he is harassed by informers, = 
Socrates recommends him to secure the services of Archide-— 
Mus, a poor man well skilled in the law, to defend him against - 
; them; a plan by which both are benefited. Archidemus also.) 
assists others, and gains both reputation and emolument. ; 
1. I Know that he also heard Crito once observe, 
difficult it was for a man who wished to mind 
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business to live at Athens. “For at this very time,’ 
added he, “there are people bringing actions against 
me, not because they have suffered any wrong from 
me, but because they think that I would rather pay 
them a sum of money than have the trouble of law pro- 
ceedings.” 2. “Tell me, Crito,” said Socrates, “do. 
you not keep dogs, that they may drive away the wolves 
from your sheep?” “Certainly,” answered Crito, “for 
it is more profitable to me to keep them than not.” 
“Would you not then be inclined to keep a man also, 
‘who would be willing and able to drive away from you 
those that try to molest you?” “I would with plea- 
sure,” returned Crito, “if I were not afraid that hi 
would turn against me.” 3. “But do you not see,” said 
Socrates, “‘that it would be much more pleasant for him 
to serve himself by gratifying such a man as you than 
by incurring your enmity. And be assured that there 
are such characters here, who would be extremely 
' ambitious to have you for a friend.” : 
4. In consequence of this conversation, they fixed 
upon Archidemus, a man of great ability both in speak- 
ing and acting, but poor; for he was not of a character 
to make money by every means, but was a lover of” 
honesty, too noble to take money from the informers. 
Crito, therefore, whenever he gathered in his corn, on 
oil, or wine, or wool, or anything else that grew on 
his land, used to select a portion of it, and give it to. 
' Archidemus; and used to invite him whenever he sacri- 
ficed, and paid him attention in every similar way. 5. 
Archidemus, accordingly, thinking that Crito’s house 
would be a place of refuge for him, showed him much 
respect, and quickly discovered, on the part of Crito’s 
accusers, many illegal acts, and many persons who’ 
were enemies to those accusers, (one of) whom he sum: 
moned to a public trial, in which it would be settled 
what he should suffer or pay. 6. This person, being 
conscious of many crimes, tried every means to get out 
of the hands of Archidemus; but Archidemus=% 
not let him off, until he ceased to molest Crito!_an 
himself a. sum of money besides. 2 ae: 
7. When Archidemus had succeeded in_ this. 
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me other similar proceedings, then, as when any 
Shepherd has a good dog, other shepherds wish to 
_ station their flocks near him, in order to have the benefit 
of his dog, so likewise many of the friends of Crito 
_ begged him to lend them the services of Archidemus as 
a protector. 8. Archidemus willingly gratified Crito 
in this respect, and thus not only Crito himself was left 
at peace, but his friends. And if any of those with 
whom he was at variance taunted him with receiving 
favours from Crito, and paying court to him, Archide- 
mus would ask, “whether is it disgraceful to be bene- 
fited by honest men, and to make them your friends 
by serving them in return, and to be at variance with 
the unprincipled, or to make the honourable and good 
_ your enemies by trying to wrong them, and to make the 
bad your friends by co-operating with them, and asso- 
ciate with the vicious instead of the virtuous?” From 
this time Archidemus was one of Crito’s friends, and 
was honoured by the other friends of Crito. 





CHAPTER X 


_ Socrates exhorts Diodorus, a rich man, to aid his friend Hermo- 
genes, who is in extreme poverty. Aman endtavours to 
preserve the life of a slave, and ought surely to use greater 
exertions to save a friend, who will well repay our kindness. 


+t. I am aware that he also held a conversation with 
‘Diodorus, one of his followers, to the following effect. 
“Tell me, Diodorus,” said he, “if one of your slaves 
runs away, do ,you use any care to recover him?” 2. 
“Yes, indeed,” answered he, “and I call others to my 
aid, by offering rewards for capturing him.” “And if 
any of your slaves falls ill,” continued Socrates, “do 
“you pay any attention to him, and call in medical men, 
that he may not die?” “ Certainly,” replied the other. 
And if any one of your friends, who is far ny 
‘Valuable to you than all your slaves, is in dang r 
perishing of want, do you not think that it ‘Dearkes! 
you to take care of him, that his life may be al 
3 But you are not ignorant that Hermogenes 4 ds not 
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. profit or please Diodorus. } : 


? CHAPTER I - 


_ the duties that would be required in them. The duties of al 
military commander, and his responsibilities, sect. 1-5. He- 


_ 1. I witt now show that Socrates was of great serv. 





_ disposed, steady, and not only able to do what he | 
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ungrateful, and would be ashamed, if, after be 
assisted by you, he were not to serve you in return; é 
indeed to secure such a supporter as him, willing, we 






directed, but capable of being useful of himself, and | f 
taking forethought, and forming plans for you, I con-— 
sider equivalent to the value of many slaves. 4. Good | 
economists say that you ought to buy, when you can 
purchase for a little what is worth much; but now, in 
_ consequence of the troubled state of affairs, it is possible 
to obtain good friends at a very easy rate.” 5. “You 
Say well, Socrates,” rejoined Diodorus; “and therefore ~ 
tell Hermogenes to come to me.” ‘No, by Jupiter,” 
said Socrates, “I shall not; for I think it not so 
honourable for you to send for him as to go yourself 
to him; nor do I consider it a greater benefit to hi 
than to you that this intercourse should take place 
6. Diodorus accordingly went to Hermogenes, an 
secured, at no great expense, a friend who made it his 
business to consider by what words or deeds he coul 














BOOK III | 


_ Socrates used to exhort those who aspired to public offices to learn 










Must know many things besides military tactics, 6-11. _ 


to those who aspired to posts of honour, by aera 
them attentive to the duties of the offices which they 
sought. — : 

_ Having heard that Dionysodorus had arrived at | 
city, offering to teach the art of a general, heysaid 
one of those’ who were with him, whom he bas 
to be desirous of obtaining that honour in th te 
“It is indeed unbecoming, young man, that ‘he’ 









wishes to be commander ‘of an army in his country 
_ should neglect to learn the duties of that office when 
he has an opportunity of learning them; and such a 
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_ person would:be far more justly punished by his country — 


“than one who should contract to make statues (for it), 
_ when he had not learned to make them; 3., for as the 
whole state, in the perils of war, is intrusted to the care 
of the general, it is likely that great advantages will 
- occur if he act well, and great evils if he fall into error. 
How, then, would not he, who neglects to learn the 
duties of the office, while he is eager to be elected to it, 
be deservedly punished?” By making such observa- 
‘tions, he induced the young man to go and learn. | 
4. When, after having learned, he returned to So- 
crates again, he began to joke upon him, saying, ‘Since 
Homer, my friends, has represented Agamemnon as 
dignified, does not this young man, after learning to be 
a general, seem to you to look more dignified than 
before? For as he who has learned to play the lyre 
is a lyrist, though he may not use the instrument, an 
he who has learned the art of healing is a physiciany 





from henceforth be a general, though no one may elect 


though he may not practise his art, so this youth will 


him to command; but he who wants the proper know- — 
_ ledge is neither general nor physician, even though he 


be chosen to act as such by all the people in the world. — 







of us should have to command a troop or company 
“under you, tell us how he began to teach you general- 
ship?” “He began,” replied the youth, “with the 
same thing with which he ended; for he taught me 
tactics, and nothing else.” 6. “But,” said Socrates, 
“how small a part of the qualifications of a general is 

this! For a.general must be skilful in preparing what 
“is necessary for war, able in securing provisions for his. 
_ troops, a man of great contrivance and activity, careful, 
persevering, and sagacious; kind, and yet severe;.open, 
‘yet crafty ; careful of his own, yet ready to steal from 
others; profuse, yet rapacious; lavish of presents, yet 
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5. But,” he continued, “in order that we may have a. 
better knowledge of the military art, in case any one” 


y acquire money ; cautious, yet enterprising; and 
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many other qualities there are, both natural and ac-— 
quired, which he, who would fill the office of ee 
with ability, must possess. 7. It is good, indeed, to be’ 
skilled in tactics; for a well-arranged army is very 
different from a disorderly one; as stones and iy 
wood and tiles, if thrown together in confusion, are of 
no use whatever; but when the stones and tiles, mate-_ 
rials not likely to rot or decay, are placed at the bottom 
and the top, and the bricks and wood are arranged im 
the middle (as in building), a house, which is a valuable ~ 
piece of property, is formed.” 8. “What you have — 
' said, Socrates,” rejoined the youth, “is an exact illus-— 
tration of our practice; for in the field of battle we must 
place the bravest troops in the front and rear, and thi : 
cowardly in the middle, that they may be led on by those 
before them, and pushed forward by those behind.” 9. _ 
“If indeed he has taught you to distinguish the brav 
and cowardly,” rejoined Socrates, “that rule may be~ 
of use; but if not, what profit is there in what you have — 
learned? for if he ordered you, in arranging a number 
of coins, to lay the best first and last, and the worst in é 
the middle, and gave you no instructions how to distin- — 
guish the good and bad, his orders to you would be to — 
no purpose.” “But indeed,” he replied, “he did not 
teach me this; so that we must distinguish the brave ~ 
from the cowardly ourselves.” 10. “Why should we 
not consider then,” said Socrates, ““how we may avoid - 
mistakes as to that matter?” “I am wiliing,” returned 
the young man. “If then we had to capture a sum of © 
money, and were to place the most covetous men in 
front, should we not arrange them properly?” “It 
appears so to me.” “And what must generals do when ~ 
entering on a perilous enterprise? Must they not place ~ 
the most ambitious in front?” “They at least,” said 
the young man, “are those who are ready to brave — 
danger for the sake of praise; and they are by 
means difficult to discover, but will be everywhere 
spicuous and easy to be selected.” 11. “But did- 
_ instructor,” inquired Socrates, “teach you a 

an army, merely, or did he tell you in what di 
and in what manner, you must employ each: divisio 
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_ your forces?” “Not at all,” replied he. “Yet there 
are many occasions, on which it is not proper to draw 
‘up an army, or to conduct it, in the same way.” “But, 
by Jupiter, he gave me no explanation as to such occa- 
sions.” ‘Go again, then, by all means,” said So- 

crates, “and question him; for if he knows, and is not 
_ quite shameless, he will blush, after taking your money, 
to send you away in ignorance.” 


« 


CHAPTER Il 


A good general ought to take measures for the safety, main- 
tenance, and success of his troops; and not to study his own 
honour alone, but that of his whole army. 


1. Havine met, on some occasion, a person who had 
been elected general, Socrates said to him, ‘“ Why is it, 
do you think, that Homer has styled Agamemnon 
‘Shepherd of the people ’? Is it not for this reason, 
that as a shepherd must be careful that his sheep be 
safe, and have food, so a general must take care that 
his soldiers be safe, and have provisions, and that the 
object be effected for which they serve? and they serve, 
no doubt, that they may increase their gratifications by 
conquering the enemy. 2- Or why has he praised Aga- — 
memnon in the following manner, saying that he was 


Both characters, a good king, and an efficient warrior? 


Does he not mean that he would not have been ‘an 
efficient warrior,’ if he had fought courageously alone 
"against the enemy, and if he had not been the cause of 
_ courage to his whole army; and that he would not have 
been ‘a good king,’ if he had attended to his own sub- 
~ sistence only, and had not been the cause of comfort 
to those over whom he ruled? 3. For a man is chosen 
king, not that he may take good care of himself, but 
that those who have chosen him may prosper by his 
means; and all men, when they take the field, take 1 
that their lives may be rendered as happy as p¢ sible, 
and choose generals that they may conduct them to_t 

accomplishment of that object. 4. It is incumbent 
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- the leader of an army, therefore, to render this to tho 
_ ‘who have chosen him their leader. Nor is it easy 
_ find anything more honourable than such exertion. 
_ more disgraceful than an opposite course of condu 
_ Thus considering what was the merit of a go 
leader, he omitted other points in his character, a 
left only this, that he should render those whom he cor 
_ manded happy. , 





CHAPTER III 


The duty of a commander of cavalry is twofold, to improve 
condition both of his men and his horses; and not to leave 
the care of the horses to the troops, sect. 1-4. H 
should train his men, and how he should be himself qua 
to do so, 5-10. He should acquire oratorical power, that 
‘may incite his men to exertion, and fire them with the desi 
of glory, 11-14. 


x. I REMEMBER that he held a dialogue with a per: 
who had been chosen Hipparch, to the following pur- 
port. “Could you tell me, young man,” said he, “with 
what object you desired to be a Hipparch? It certainly 
was not for the sake of riding first among the caval 
for the horse-archers are honoured with that dignity 
as they ride even before the Hipparchs.” “You say 
the truth,” said the youth. “Nor was it, surely 
the sake of being noticed, for even madmen are no 

_ by everybody.” ‘‘You say the truth in that respec 
also.” 2. “But was it, then, that you expect to rei 
_ the cavalry better, and’ present them in that condition 
_ your country, and that, if there should be need for 
_ Services of cavalry, you hope, as their leader, to be th 
author of some advantage to the state?” “I do 20 

So, certainly.” “And it will be truly honourable 
you,” continued Socrates, “if you are able to effec t 
object. But the command, to which you have bee 

chosen, takes charge of both the horses and riders: ite 

“Tt does so,” said the young man. 3. “Con 
‘tell me this first of all, how you propose 
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msider to be my business; for I think that each man, 
individually, must take care of his own horse.” 4. "i; 
_ then,” said Socrates, “Some of the men should present 
_ their horses before you so diseased in the feet, so weak 
in the legs, or so feeble in body, and others theirs so 
: ill-fed, that they could not follow you; others, theirs 
a) unmanageable, that they would not remain where 
you posted them ; others, theirs so vicious that it would 
- not be possible to post them at all; what would be the 
use of such cavalry to you? 
_ able, at the head of them, to be of any service to your 
' country? + “Vou admonish me well,” said the youth, 
“and I will try to look to the horses as far as may 
- in my power.” 5. “And will you not also endeavour,” 
asked Socrates, to make the riders better? statuses ‘Sig ws 
said he. ‘You will first of all, then, make them more 
“expert'in mounting their horses.” ‘I ought to do so; 


_ for if any of them should fall off, they would thus be 


: better prepared to recover themselves.” 6. “If, then,” 

Said Socrates, “you should be obliged to hazard an en- 

: 2 apa whether will you order your men to bring 
e 


enemy down to the level sand on which. you have - 
; or will you try to exercise 
* them on such ground as that on which the enemy may 
show themselves?” “The latter method will be the © 


been accustomed to ride, 


better,” said the young man. 7. “ Will you also take 
__any care that the greatest possible number of your men 
‘may be able to hurl the dart on horseback?” “That 


_ will be better too,” replied he.” And have you con-— 


sidered how to whet the courage of your cavalry, which 
makes them more courageous, and animate them 
“against the enemy?” “If I have no 
~ said he, “1 will now try to do s 
at all considered how your cavalry may be induced to 


















oO 
profit either from horses or horsemen, spirited an 
valiant as they may be.” “You say the truth, So- 


effectually induce them to obedience?” 9. “ You.are 
doubtless aware that in all circumstances men- mt 
"obey those whom they consider mos ie 
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Or how would you be” 


t yet considered,” 
o.” §. “And have you ~ 


‘you? For without obedience you will have no ~ 


crates,” said he; “but by what means can a leader most — 
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direct; for in sickness patients obey him whom ey 
think the best physician ; on ship-board, the passengers — 
obey him whom they think the best pilot, and in agri- | 
culture, people obey him whom they deem the best hus- 
bandman.” “ Unquestionably,” said the young mane 
“Is it not then likely,” said Socrates, “that in horsi 
manship also, others will be most willing to obey him 
who appears to know best what he ought to do?” 10, 
_ “Tf, therefore, Socrates, I should myself appear the best - 
horseman among them, will that circumstance be suf- 
ficient to induce them to obey me?” “If you convince — 
them in addition,” said Socrates, “that it is better and 
safer for them to obey you.” “How, then, shall I 
convince them of that?” ~« With much more ease,” re- 
plied Socrates, “than if you had to convince them that 
bad things are better and more profitable than good.” 
tr. “You mean,” said the young man, “that a com- 
mander of cavalry, in addition to his other qualifica- — 
tions, should study to acquire some ability in speaking.” — 
“And did you think,” asked Socrates, “that you would 
command cavalry by silence? Have you not reflected, 
that whatever excellent principles we have learned ac- 
cording to law, principles by which we know how to- 
live, we learned all through the medium of speech; and — 
that whatever other valuable instruction any person — 
acquires, he acquires it by means of speech likewise? 
Do not those who teach best, use speech most; and — 
‘ those who know the most important truths, discuss : 
them with the greatest eloquence? 12. Or have you — 
not observed, that when a band of dancers and — 
musicians is formed from this city, as that, for instance, _ 
which is sent to Delos, no one from any other quarter — 
can compete with it; and that in no other city is manly © 
_ face shown by numbers of people like that which is ~ 
seen here?” “What you Say is true,” said he. 13. _ 
























“But it is not so much in sweetness of voice, or in size 
and strength of body, that the Athenians excel other 
people, as in ambition, which is the greatest incitémer 
to whatever is honourable and noble.” “This also is 
true,” said he. 14. “Do you not think, then,” 
Socrates, “that if any one should study to improve’ tl 
os - . fridita Gandbe Ni 
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casalry here, the Athenians would excel other people 
in chat department also (as well in the equipment of 
ther arms and horses as in the good order of the men, 
anc in boldly defying danger to encounter the enemy), 
if they thought that by such means they would acquire 
"praise and honour?” “It is probable,” said the young 
man. “Do not delay, therefore,” added Socrates, “but 
_ try to excite your men to those exertions by which you 
will both be benefited yourself, and your countrymen 
_ through your means.” “] will assuredly try,” replied 


he. 





CHAPTER IV 
Athenians had not chosen him 
enced in war, but Antisthenes, 


who’ had seen no military service, Socrates proceeds to show 
that Antisthenes, although he had never filled the office of 
commander, might have qualities to indicate that he would 


fill it with success. 


1. SEEING Nicomachides, one day, coming from the 
assembly for the election of magistrates, he asked him, 
“ “Who have been chosen generals, Nicomachides? ” 
_ “Are not the Athenians the same as ever, Socrates? ” 
he replied ; “for they have not chosen me, who am worn 
_ out with serving from the time I was’ first elected, both — 
_ as captain and centurion, and with having received so — 

many wounds from the enemy (he then drew aside his * 
“robe, and showed the scars of the wounds), but have 
elected Antisthenes, who has never served in the heavy-— 
armed infantry, nor done anything remarkable in the 
cavalry, and who indeed knows nothing, but how to — 
get money.” 2. “Is it not good, however, to know 
this,” said Socrates, “since he will then be able to get. . 
necessaries for the troops?” “ But merchants,” replied - 
Nicomachides, “are able to collect money; and yet 
would not, on that account, be capable of leading am 
rmy.”” 3. ‘ Antisthenes, however,” continued Socrates, 
‘is given to emulation, a quality necessary in ai general, 
Do you not know that whenever he has been is oe 
“manager he has gained the superiority in all hi 
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Nicomachides complaining that the 
general, though he was experi 
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choruses?” “But, by Jupiter,” rejoined Nicomachi 
“there is nothing similar in managing a chorus an 
‘eetaumy- 4. “Yet Antisthenes,” said Socrates, “tho 
_ neither skilled in music nor in teaching a chorus, ¥ 
- able to find out the best masters in these departments 
_ “In the army, accordingly,” exclaimed Nicomachides, 
““he will find others to range his troops for him, and 
others to fight for him!” ss. “Well, then,” rejoined 
Socrates, “if he find out and select the best men in 
military affairs, as he has done in the conduct of h 
__ choruses, he will probably attain superiority in ti 
_ fespect also; and it is likely that he will be more willl 
_ to spend money for a victory in war on behalf of the 
whole state, than for a victory with a chorus in behalf 
of his single tribe.” 6. “Do you say, then, Socrates,” 
said he, “that it is in the power of the same maa t 
‘Manage a chorus well, and to manage an army well? 
“TI say,” said Socrates, “that over whatever a man ma’ 
preside, he will, if he knows what he needs, and is ab 
to provide it, be a good president, whether he have the 
direction of a chorus, a family, a city, or an army. 
7- “By Jupiter, Socrates,” cried Nicomachides, - 
_ Should never have expected to hear from you that.g 
- managers of a family would also be good generals.’ ‘ 
_ “Come, then,” proceeded Socrates, “let ‘us consi 
what are the duties of each of them, that we may under- 
_ stand whether they are the same, or are in any respe' 
* different.” “By all means,” said he. §. “Ts it nm 
_ then, the duty of both,” asked Socrates, “to renc 
_ those under their command obedient and submissive t 
‘them ?.??;":** Unquestionably.” “Is it not also the du 
of both to appoint fitting persons to fulfil the vari 
_ duties?” “That is also unquestionable.” “To puni 
» the bad, and to honour the good, too, belongs, I 
_ to each of them.” “ Undoubtedly.” 9. “And is 
_ honourable in both to render those under them 
_ disposed towards them?” “That also is c 
“And do you think it for the interest of bo: 
for themselves allies’ and auxiliaries or n 
assuredly is for their interest.” ee Ci a 
th also to be careful of their t > 
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edi.” “And is it not proper for both, therefore, to be 
“attentive and industrious in their respective duties? ” 
. “All these particulars,” said Nicomachides, “are 
common alike to both; but it is not common to both to 
fight.” “Yet both have doubtless enemies,” rejoined 
“Socrates. ‘That is probably the case,” said the other. 
“Ts it not for the interest of both to gain the superiority 
over those enemies?” 11. “Certainly; but to say 
nothing on that point, what, | ask, will skill in 
“managing a household avail, if it be necessary to 
fight?” “It will doubtless, in that case, be of the , 
greatest avail,” said Socrates ; “for a good manager — 
of a house, knowing that nothing is so advantageous 
‘or'profitable as to get the better of your enemies when — 
“you contend with them, nothing so unprofitable and — 
Prejudicial as to be defeated, will zealously seek and 
provide everything that may conduce to victory, will 
“carefully watch and guard against whatever tends to 
defeat, will vigorously engage if he sees that his force 
is likely to conquer, and, what is not the least important 
point, will cautiously avoid engaging if he find himself — 
insufficiently prepared. 12. Do not, therefore, Nico- 
machides,” he added, despise men skilful in managing — 
a household; for the conduct of private affairs differs 
from that of public concerns only im magnitude; in” 
other respects they are similar ; but what is most to 
“observed, is, that neither of them are managed without 
men, and that private matters are not managed by one 
pecies of men, and public matters by another; for. 
e who conduct public business make use of men not 



















if private affairs employ ; and those who know how to 
‘employ them, conduct either private or public affairs 
jiciously, while those who do not know, willyerr in, 
management of both.” ree epee 
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CHAPTER V 


' Conversation of Socrates with Pericles the younger on the ma 

‘in which the Athenians might be made to recover their ane ent 

¢ spirit and ambition. They ought to be reminded of the j 

of their ancestors, sect. 1-12; and to be taught that ind 

has been the cause of their degeneracy, 13. They ough 

revive the institutions’ of their forefathers, or imitate th 

the Lacedzmonians, 14; and to pay great attention to mil 

affairs, 15-25. How the territory of Attica might be 
secured against invasion, 26-28. : 


1. CONVERSING, on one occasion, with Pericles, the So 
of the great Pericles, Socrates said, “I have hop 
Pericles, that under your leadership the city will becom 
more eminent and famous in military affairs, and will 
get the better of her enemies.” ‘I wish, Socrates,” 
said Pericles, “‘that what you say may happen; but h 
such effects are to be produced, I cannot understand. 
“Are you willing, then,” asked Socrates, “that 

should have some conversation on these points, and con 
sider how far there is a possibility of effecting wha 
we desire?” “I am quite willing,” replied Pericle 
2. “Are you aware, then,” said Socrates, “that 
Athenians are not at all inferior in number to— 
Beeotians?” “Iam,” said Pericles. “And whether do 
you think that a greater number of efficient and we 
formed men could be selected from the Boeotians, 
from the Athenians?” ‘The Athenians do not appea 
to me to be inferior in this respect.” “And which of 
the two peoples do you consider to be best disposet 
towards each other?” “I think that the Athenians ar 
for many of the Bootians, being oppressed by 
Thebans, entertain hostile feelings towards the 
at Athens I see nothing of the kind.” Zit ; 
Athenians are moreover of all people most eager } 
honour and most friendly in disposition; qualit 
which most effectually impel men to face dange : 
cause of glory and of their country.” “The / 
are certainly not to be found fault with 
respects.” “And assuredly there is no people tha 
a record of greater or more numerous exploits. 
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"ancestors than the Athenians; a circumstance by which 
many are prompted and stimulated to cultivate manly 





_ courage and to become brave.” 4. “All that you say 
_ is true, Socrates, but you see that since the slaughter 
_ of the thousand occurred at Lebadeia under Tolmides, 
and that at Delium under Hippocrates, the reputation of 
_ the Athenians has been lessened as far as regards the 
- Beeotians, and the spirit of the Boeotians has been raised 
_as far as regards the Athenians, so that the Beeotians, 
indeed; who formerly did not dare, even on their own 
soil, to meet the Athenians in the field without the aid 
of the Spartans and other Peloponnesians, now threaten 
to invade Attica single-handed; while the Athenians, 
who formerly, when the Boeotians were unsupported, 
_favaged Beeotia, are afraid lest the Boeotians should lay 

waste Attica.” 5. “I perceive, indeed,” said Socrates, 

“that such is the case; but the city seems to me now 
to be more favourably disposed for any good general ; 

for confidence produces in men carelessness, indolence, 

and disobedience, but fear renders them more attentive, 

Obedient, and orderly. 6. You may form a notion of 
this from people in a ship; for as long as they fear 

nothing, they are all in disorder, but as soon as they 
begin to dread a storm, or the approach of an enemy, 

they not only do everything that they are told to do, but 
are hushed in silence, waiting for the directions to be 
given, like a band of dancers.” 7. “ Well then,” said 
Pericles, “if they would now, assuredly, obey, it would 
“be time for us to discuss how we might incite them to 
struggle to regain their ancient spirit, glory, and happi- 
“Ress.” 8. “If then,” said Socrates, “we wished them 
to claim property of which others were in possession, 
"We should most effectively urge them to lay claim to it, 
if we proved that it belonged to their fathers, and was 
their rightful inheritance; and since we wish that they 
should strive for pre-eminence in valour, we must show 
_them that such pre-eminence was indisputably theirs of 
old, and that if they now exert themselves to Tre 
it, they will be the most powerful of all people.” 
9. “How, then, can we convince them of thisP?S gt + 
think that we may do so, if we remind them that they 
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- have heard that their most ancient forefathers, of wh 
we have any knowledge, were the bravest of m 

~ 10. “Do you allude to the dispute between the gods, 

- which Cecrops and his assessors had the decision 

account of their valour?” ‘Ido allude ‘to that 
to the education and birth of Erechtheus, and the 
which occurred in his time with the people of the 
adjoining continent, as well as that which was w 
under the Heracleide against the Peloponnesians, 
all the wars that were carried on under Theseus, in 
of which they showed themselves the bravest people 
. their time; 11. and also, if you please, to what # 
descendants have since done, who lived not long befor 
"our day, not only contending, with their own unassiste 
strength, against the lords of all Asia and Europe, | 
far as Macedonia (who inherited vast power and wealt 
from their ancestors, and who had themselves 
formed great achievements), but also distinguis! 
themselves, in conjunction with the Peloponnesia: 
both by land and sea. They, doubtless, are celebra 
as having far surpassed other men of their 
“They are so,” said Pericles. 12. “In conseq 
though many migrations occurred in Greece, 
remained in their own country; and many, when 
tending for their rights, submitted their claims to” 
arbitration, while many others, also, when persecut 
by more powerful people, sought refuge with them.’ 
13. “I wonder, indeed, Socrates,” said-Pericles, ‘ 
our city ever degenerated.” “I imagine,” said Socrat 

_ “that as some athletes, owing to being prominent 
_ distinguished, grow idle, and are left behind by 
‘antagonists, so likewise the Athenians, after att 1 
‘great pre-eminence, grew neglectful of themselves, 
consequently became degenerate.” ages 


‘ 





14. “By what means, then,” said Pericles, ‘ 
they now recover their pristine dignity?” “It 
to me,” replied Socrates, “not at all difficult to d 
for I think that if they learn what were the 
of their ancestors, and observe them not less di 

than they, they will become not at all infe 
_ but if they do not take that course, yet, 
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“those who are now at the head of Greece, adopting the 
_ same principles as they do, and practising the same with 
- diligence equal to theirs, they will stand not at all below © 
them, and, if they use greater. exertion, even above © 
them.” 1s. “You intimate,” returned Pericles, “that 
honour and virtue are far away from our city; for when 
will the Athenians reverence their elders as the Spartans 
do, when they begin, even by their own fathers, to show 
disrespect to older men? Or when will they exercise 
themselves like them, when they not only are regardless 
_ of bodily vigour, but deride those who cultivate it? 
16. Or when will they obey the magistrates like them, 
when they make it their pride to set them at nought? 
Or when will they be of one mind like them, when, 
instead of acting in concert for their mutual interests, 
_ they inflict injuries on one another, and envy one another 
“more than they envy the rest of mankind? More than 
"any other people, too, do they dispute in their private 
-and public meetings; they institute more law-suits 
_ against one another, and prefer thus to prey upon one 
another than.to unite for their mutual benefit. They 
conduct their public affairs as if they were those of a 
foreign state; they contend about the management of 
them, and rejoice, above all things, in having power to — 
engage in such contests. 17. From such conduct much — 
ignorance and _ baseness prevail in the republic, and © 
“much envy and mutual hatred are engendered in the — 
breasts of the citizens; on which accounts am con- 
-Stantly in the greatest fear lest some evil should happen 
‘to the state too great for it to bear.” 18. “Do not by 
any means suppose, Pericles,” rejoined Socrates, “that 
Athenians are thus disordered with an incurable 
epravity. Do you not see how orderly they are in 
their naval proceedings, how precisely they obey the 
presidents in the gymnastic games, and how, in the 
arrangement of the choruses, they submit to the direc- — 
tions of their teachers in a way inferior to none?” 
19. “This is indeed surprising,” said Pericles, “that — 
that class should obey those who are set-over 
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valour, should be the least obedient of all the peo 
20. “The council of the Areopagus, too,” said Socra 
“is it not composed of men of approved character?” 
“Undoubtedly,” replied Pericles. “And do you k 
of any judges who decide causes, and conduct all 
business, with more exact conformity to the laws 
with more honour and justice?” “I find no fault with 
them,” said Pericles. ‘‘ We must not therefore despair, 
said Socrates, “as if we thought that the Athenians at 
not inclined to be lovers of order.” 21. “Yet in” 
military affairs,” observed Pericles, ‘‘in which it is most 
requisite to act with prudence, and order, and obedience, — 
they pay no regard to such duties.” ‘It may be so, 
returned Socrates, “for perhaps in military affairs men 
who are greatly deficient in knowledge have the conr 
mand of them. Do you not observe that of ha 
players, choristers, dancers, wrestlers, or pancratiasts, 
no one ventures to assume the direction who has not the 
requisite knowledge for it, but that all, who take the 
lead in such matters, are able to show from whom th 
learned the arts in which they are masters; whereas 
most of our generals undertake to command without 
previous study? 22. I do not, however, imagine you to” 
be one of that sort; for I am sensible that you can 
when you began.to learn generalship not less cer 
than when you began to learn wrestling. I am sI 
too, that you have learned, and keep in mind, many 
your father’s principles of warfare, and that you h 
collected many others from every quarter whence it was” 
possible to acquire anything that would add to yout 
skill as a commander. 23. I have no doubt that 
take great care that you may not unawares be igno’ 
-of anything conducive toe generalship, and that, if 
have ever found yourself deficient in any such matters, 
you have applied to persons experienced in them, 
sparing neither presents nor civilities, that you migt 
learn from them what you did not know, and x 
render them efficient helpers to you.” 24. “You m 
me well aware, Socrates,” said Pericles, “that you 
not say this from a belief that I haye diligently 4 
to these matters, but from a wish to convil 
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he who would be a general must attend to all such 
"studies; and I indeed agree with you in that opinion.” 
25. “ Have you considered this also, Pericles,” asked 
Socrates, ‘“‘that on the frontier of our territories lie 
great moufitains, extending down to Beotia, through 
which there lead into our country narrow and precipi- 
tous defiles; and that our country is girded by strong 
mountains, as it lies in the midst of them?” “Cer- 
tainly,” said he. 26. “Have you heard, too, that the 
'Mysians and Pisidians, who occupy extremely strong 
positions in the country of the Great King, and who 
are lightly armed, are able to make descents on the 
king’s territory, and do it great damage, while they . 
themselves preserve their liberty?” “This, too, I have 
heard,” said Pericles. 27. “And do you not think that 
the Athenians,” said Socrates, “if equipped with light 
arms while they are of an age for activity, and occupy- 
ing the mountains that fence our country, might do 
great mischief to our enemies, and form a_ strong 
bulwark for the inhabitants of our country?” “I think, 
Socrates,” said he, ‘that all these arrangements would 
“be useful.” 28. “If these plans, then,” concluded 
‘Socrates, “appear satisfactory to you, endeavour, my 
‘excellent friend, to act upon them; for whatsoever of 
_ them you carry into execution, it will be an honour to 
yourself and an advantage to the state; and if you fail 
in the attempt for want of power, you will neither 
injure the state nor disgrace yourself.” ; 
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oe CHAPTER VI 
_ Socrates, by his usual process of interrogation, leads Glaucon, 4 
/ young man who was extravagantly desirous of a post in the 
‘government, to confess that he was entirely destitute of the 
knowledge necessary for the office to which he aspired. He 
then shows that, unless a ruler has acquired an exact know- 
ledge of state affairs, he can do no good to his country 
Be credit to himself. ? ae 
: i be | 
3. Wen Glaucon, the son of Ariston, attempte: 
harangue the people, from a desire, though he was'n 
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. _ Xenophon 
yet twenty years of age, to have a share in the gov 
_. ment of the state, no one of his relatives, or 
_ friends, could prevent him from getting himself d 
_ down from the tribunal, and making himself 
lous; but Socrates alone, who had a friendly fi i 
towards him on account of Charmides the son ¢ 
~Glaucon, as well as on account of Plato, stopped h 
2. Meeting him by chance, he first stopped him 
addressing him as follows, that he might be willi 
listen to him: “Glaucon,” said he, “have you form 
an intention to govern the state for us?” “I 

_ Socrates,” replied Glaucon. “By Jupiter,” rejoi 
' Socrates, “it is an honourable office, if any. other am 
men be so; for it is certain that, if you attain yout 
object, you will be able yourself to secure whatever you 
may desire, and will be in a condition to benefit yo 
friends ; you will raise your father’s house, and increas 

_ the power of your country; you will be celebrated, firs 
of all in your own city, and afterwards throug 
Greece, and perhaps also, like Themistocles, among 
Barbarians; and, wherever you may be, you will 
object of general admiration.” 3. Glaucon, h 
this, was highly elated, and cheerfully stayed t 
Socrates next proceeded to say, “But it is 
Glaucon, that if- you wish to be honoured, you mu 
benefit the state.” “Certainly,” answered Glaucon. 
“Then, in the name of the gods,” said Socrates, “dd 
‘not hide from us, but inform us with what proc 
you will begin to benefit the state? ” 4. But as Glauec 
_ Was silent, as if just considering how he should | 
Socrates said, “As, if you wished to aggrandise 1 
family of a friend, you would endeavour to make 
“‘Wicher, tell me whether you will in like manner 
endeavour to make the state richer?” “Assu 
Said he. 5. ‘Would it then be richer, if its. 
were increased?” “That is at least probable 
Glaucon. “Tell me then,” proceeded Socrates 
what the revenues of the state arise, and what” 
amount; for you have doubtless considered. 
that if any of them fall short, you may 
deficiency, and that if any of them fail, 
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fresh supplies.” “These matters, by Jupiter,” replied 
Glaucon, “1 have not considered.” 6. “Well then,” 
“said Socrates, “if you have omitted to consider this 
‘point, tell me at least the annual expenditure of the 
state; for you undoubtedly mean to retrench whatever 
is superfluous in it.” “Indeed,” replied Glaucon, “I 
have not yet had time to turn my attention to that 
subject.” “We will therefore,” said Socrates, “put 
_ off making our state richer for the present; for how is 
it possible for him who is ignorant of its expenditure” 
and its income to manage those matters?” 7. “But, 
Socrates,” observed Glaucon, “it is possible to enrich 
the state at the expense of our enemies.” ‘‘ Extremely 
- Possible indeed,” replied Socrates, “if we be stronger | 
_ than they; but if we be weaker, we may lose all that we 
have.” “What you say is true,” said Glaucon- 
8. “Accordingly,” said Socrates, “he who deliberates 
"with whom he shall go to war, ought to know the force _ 
both of his own country and of the enemy, so that, if 
that of his own country be superior to that of the enemy, 
he may advise it to enter upon the war, but, if inferior, 
May persuade it to be cautious of doing so.” “You say 
“tightly,” said Glaucon. 9. “ In the first place, then,” 
proceeded Socrates, “tell us the strength of the country — 
“by land and sea, and next that of the.enemy.” “But, 
_by Jupiter,” exclaimed Glaucon, “I should not.be able 
to tell you on the moment, and at a word.” “Well, 
then, if you have it written down,” said Socrates, 
“bring it, for I should be extremely glad to hear what 
patois.” “But to say the truth,” replied Glaucon, we E 
have not yet written it down.” © 10. “We will therefore 
put off considering about war before everything else,” 
said Socrates, “for it is very likely that, on account of- 
the magnitude of those subjects, and as you are just — 
commencing your administration, you have not yet 
examined into them. But to the defence of the country, 
I am quite sure ‘that you have directed your attention; — 
and that you know how many garrisons are in advan= 
feous positions, and how many not so, what number © 
f men would be sufficient to maintain them, and-what 
er would be insufficient, and that. you will advise 
a roa 
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your countrymen to make the garrisons in advantageous 
_ positions stronger, and to remove the useless ones.” 
11. “By Jove,” replied Glaucon, “(I shall recommend 
them to remove) them all, as they keep guard so negli- 
gently, that the property is secretly carried off out of 
the country.” ‘Yet if we remove the garrisons,” said 
Socrates, “do you not think that liberty will be given to 
anybody that pleases to pillage? But,” added he, 
“have you gone personally, and examined as to this 
fact, or how do you know that the garrisons conduct 
themselves with such negligence?” “I form my con- 
jectures,” said he. ‘Well then,” inquired Socrates, 
“shall we settle about these matters also, when we no 
longer rest upon conjecture, but have obtained certain 
knowledge?” ‘Perhaps that,” said Glaucon, “will be 
the better course.” 12. “To the silver mines, how- 
ever,” continued Socrates, “I know that you have not 
gone, so as to have the means of telling us why a 
smaller revenue is derived from them than came ine 
some time ago.” “I have not gone thither,” said he. 
“Indeed the place,” said Socrates, “is said to be un- 
healthy, so that, when it is necessary to bring it under 
consideration, this will be a sufficient excuse for you.” 
“You jest with me,” said Glaucon. 13. “I am sure, 
however,”” proceeded Socrates, “that you have not 
neglected to consider, but have calculated, how long | 
the corn, which is produced in the country, will suffice 
‘to maintain the city, and how much it requires for the 
year, in order that the city may not suffer from scare ty 
unknown to you, but that, from your own knowledge, 
you may be able, by giving your advice concerning th 
necessaries of life, to support the city, and preserve it.” 
“You propose a vast field for me,” observed Glaucon, 
“if it will be necessary for me to. attend to such sub- 
jects.” 14. “Nevertheless,” proceeded Socrates, “ 
man cannot order his house properly, unless he ascer- 
tains all that it requires, and takes care to supply it wit 
everything necessary; but since the city consists. of 
more than ten thousand houses, and since it iis 
to provide for so many at once, how is it that. you h: 

not tried to aid one first of all, suppose that of you 
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uncle, for it stands in need of help? If you be able to 
assist that‘one, you may proceed to assist more; but if 
you be unable to benefit one, how will you be able to 
benefit many? Just as it is plain that, if a man cannot 
carry the weight of a talent, he need not attempt to 
carry a greater weight.” 15. “But I would improve 
my uncle’s house,” said Glaucon,” if he would but be 
persuaded by me.” “And then,’’ resumed Socrates, 
“when you cannot persuade your uncle, do you expect 
to make all the Athenians, together with your uncle, 
yield to your arguments? 16. Take care, Glaucon, 
Test, while you are eager to acquire glory, you meet 
with the reverse of it. Do you not see how dangerous — 
it is for a person to speak of, or undertake, what he 
does not understand? Contemplate, among other men, 
such as you know to be characters that plainly talk of,” 
and attempt to do, what they do not know, and consider 
whether they appear to you, by such conduct, to obtain 
more applause or censure, whether they seem to be 
more admired or despised. 17- Contemplate, again, 
those who have some understanding of what they say 
and do, and you will find, I think, in all transactions, 
that such as are praised and admired are of the number 
of those who have most knowledge, and that those who 
incur censure and neglect are among: those that have 
least. 18. If therefore you desire to gain esteem and 
Teputation in your country, endeavour to succeed in 
gaining a knowledge of what you wish to do; for if, 
when you excel others in this qualification, you proceed 
to manage the affairs of the state, I shall not wonder if — 
you very easily obtain what you desire. é 





















CHAPTER VII 


" Socrates exhorts Charmides, a man of ability, and acquainted with 
public affairs, to take part in the government, that he may not 
_ be charged with indolence, sect. 1-4. As Charmides distrusts 
- his abilities for public speaking, Socrates encourages him by 
various observations, 5—9- Pete 


. OpsERvING that Charmides, the son of Glaiséon, ad | 
sm of worth, and of far more ability than those who ‘ 
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_ then ruled the state, hesitated to address the people, 
or to take part in the government of the city, he said 
to him, ‘‘Tell me, Charmides, if any man, who was able 











_ to win the crown in the public games, and, by that 
means, to gain honour for himself, and make his birth- 
place more celebrated in Greece, should severtheless 
refuse to become a combatant, what sort of person 
would you consider him*to be?” “I should certainly 

_ think him indolent and wanting in spirit,” replied Char-— 
mides. 2. “And if any one were able,’’ continued 
Socrates, “by taking part in public affairs, to improve 

_ the condition of his country, and thus to attain honour 
for himself, but should yet shrink from doing so, might 
not he be justly regarded as wanting in spirit?” “Per- 

haps so,” said Charmides; “but why do you ask m 

that question?” “Because,” replied Socrates, “I 
think that you yourself, though possessed of sufficient 
ability, yet shrink from engaging even in those affairs” 
in which it is your duty as a citizen to take a share.” 
3- “But in what transaction have you discovered mye 
ability,” said Charmides, “that you bring this charge 
against me?” “In those conferences,” answe' 
Socrates, “in which you meet those who are engag 
in the government of the state; for when they consult — 
you on any’point, I observe that you give them exe 
lent advice, and that, when they are in any way in | 
wrong, you offer judicious objections.” 4. “But it 
not the same thing, Socrates,’ said he, ‘to conve 
with people in private, and to try one’s powers at 

_ public assembly.” ‘‘Yet,” said Socrates, “he that 
able to count, can count with no less exactness befo 
a multitude than alone, and those who can play the hz 

best in solitude are also the best performers on it 

cl -” 5. “But do you not see,” said Charmi 

“that bashfulness and timidity are naturally inheren’ 
mankind, and affect us far more before a multi 

than in private conversations?” “But I am prom 
to remind you,” answered Socrates, “that while yo 
neither feel bashfulness before the most intellige 

_ timidity before the most powerful, it is in the. 

of the most foolish and weak that you are 2 
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‘speak. 6. And is it the fullers among them, or the 
‘cobblers, or the agricultural labourers, or the car- 
mters, or the copper-smiths, or the ship-merchants, | 
those who barter in the market, and meditate what 
they may buy for little and sell for more, that you are 
“ashamed to address? Yor it is of all such characters 
that the assembly is composed. 7. How then do you 
‘think that your conduct differs from him, who, being 
‘superior to well-practised opponents, should yet fear 
‘the unpractised?. For is not this the case with you, 
that though you converse at your ease with those who 
have attained eminence in state affairs, and of whom 
‘some undervalue you, and though you are far, superior 
© many who make it their business to address the 
people, you yet shrink from uttering your sentiments _ 
“before men who have never thought of political affairs, — 
and who have shown no disrespect for your talents, 
rom an apprehension that you may be laughed at?” 
8. “And do not the people in the assembly,” asked 
Charmides, “‘appear to you often to laugh at those who 
‘speak with great judgment?” “Yes,” said Socrates, 
“and so do the other sort of people; and therefore I _ 
‘Wonder at you, that you so easily silence one class of — 
persons when they do so, and yet think that you shall — 
“not be able to deal with another. 9.” Be not ignorant — 
of yourself, my friend, and do not commit the error — 
which the majority of men commit; for most persons, 
nougly they are eager to look into the affairs of others, 
give no thought to the examination of their own. Do 
fot you, then, neglect this duty, but strive more and | 
“More to attend to yourself; and do not be regardless 
Of the affairs of your country, if any department of them 
tan be improved by your means; for, if they are in a 
/ Foor | condition, not only the rest of your countrymen, — 
_but your own friends and yourself, will reap the greatest — 
> Beg z = fe 7 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Socrates meets the captious questions of Aristippus about goodness: 
and beauty in such a manner as to show that nothing is good 
or bad in itself, but only with reference to some object, sect. 
1-3; and that nothing is beautiful or otherwise in itself, but. 
that the beautiful must be considered with regard to the useful, 
4-7. His remarks on buildings, to the same effect, 8-10. 





i. WueN Aristippus attempted to confute Socrates, as 
he himself had previously been confuted by him, 
Socrates, wishing to benefit those who were with him, 
gave his answers, not like those who are on their guard 
lest their words be perverted, but like those who are 
persuaded that they ought above all things to do what 
is right. 2. What Aristippus had asked him, was, 
“whether he knew anything good,” in order that if he’ 
should say any such thing as food, or drink, or money, 
or health, or strength, or courage, he might prove 
that it was sometimes an evil. But Socrates, reflecting 
that if anything troubles us, we want something to 
relieve us from it, replied, as it seemed best to do, “Do 
you ask me whether I know anything good for a fever?” 
3- “I do not.” “Anything good for soreness of the 
eyes?” “No.” “For hunger?” “No, nor for hunger 
either.” “‘ Well then,” concluded Socrates, “if you ask 
me whether I know anything good that is good for 
nothing, I neither know anything, nor wish to know.” — 
4. Aristippus again asking him if he knew anything” 
beautiful, he replied, ‘Many things.” ‘Are they then,” 
inquired Aristippus, “all like each other?” “Some of 
them,” answered Socrates, “are as unlike one another 
as it is possible for them to be.” ‘How then,” said 
he, “can what is beautiful be unlike what is beautiful?” 
“Because, assuredly,” replied Socrates, “one man, who 
is beautifully formed for wrestling, is unlike anothe 
who is beautifully formed for running; and a shield 
which is beautifully formed for defence, is as unlike 
possible to a dart, which is beautifully formed f ei 
forcibly and swiftly hurled.” 5. “You answ r 
said Aristippus, “in the same manner as when’ 1_as 
you whether you knew anything good.” “And do 
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Seenc,” said Socrates, “that the good is one thing, 


-and the beautiful another? Do you not know that with 
‘reference to the same objects all things are both beau- 
tiful and good? Virtue, for instance, is not good with 
‘regard to some things and beautiful with regard to 
‘others; and persons, in the same way, are called beau- 
tiful and good with reference to the same objects; and 
human bodies, too, with reference to the same objects, 
‘appear beautiful and good; and in like manner all other 
things, whatever men use, are considered beautiful and 
‘good with reference to the objects for which they are 
serviceable.” 6. “Can a dung-basket, then,” said 
“Aristippus, “be a beautiful thing? ” ‘‘ Yes, by Jupiter,” 
returned Socrates, ‘‘and a golden shield may be an ugly 
thing, if the one be beautifully formed for its particular 
uses, and the other ill formed.” 7. ‘Do you say, then, 
that the same things may be both beautiful and ugly?” 
“Yes, undoubtedly, and also that they may be good» 
and bad; for oftentimes what is good for hunger is 
bad for a fever, and what is good for a fever is bad for 
hunger; oftentimes what is beautiful in regard to run- 
ning is the reverse in regard to wrestling, and what is 
beautiful in regard to wrestling is the reverse in regard 
tO running; for whatever is good is also beautiful, in- 
regard to purposes for which it is well adapted, and 
whatever is bad is the reverse of beautiful, in regard 
to purposes for which it is ill adapted.” } 
- 8. When Secrates said, too, that the same houses 
that were beautiful were also useful, he appeared to me 
to instruct us what sort of houses we ought to build. 
‘He reasoned on the subject thus, “Should not he, who 
purposes to have a house such as it ought to be, contrive 
that it may be most pleasant, and at the same time most 
“useful, to live in? 9. This being admitted,” he said, 
“is it not, then, pleasant to have it cool in summer, and 
‘warm in winter?” When his hearers had assented to 
‘this, he said, “(In houses, then, that look to the south, 
does not the sun, in the winter, shine into the porticoes, 
while, in the summer, it passes over our head: and. 
above the roof, and casts a shade? If it is well}-there- 
ore, that houses should thus be made, o ht we ot to 
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build the parts towards the south higher, that the sun | 
“winter may not be shut out, and the parts towards the 
north lower, that the cold winds may not fall ae 

‘on them? 10. To sum up the matter briefly, that would - 
be the most pleasant and the most beautiful residence, 
in which the owner, at all seasons, would find the most 
satisfactory retreat, and deposit what belongs to him | 
with the greatest safety.” me: 
Paintings and coloured decorations of the walls 
‘deprive us, he thought, of more pleasure than they 

give. aa 

_ The most suitable ground for temples and altars, he 

said, was such as was most open to view, and least 

trodden by the public; for that it was pleasant fi 
_ people to pray as they looked on them, and plea' 
to approach them in purity. : 
































CHAPTER IX 


Various definitions ot fortitude, prudence and temperance, 1 
ness, envy, idleness, command, happiness, given by Socrat 
Fortitude is not equal in all men; it may be increased 
exercise, sect. 1-3. Prudence and temperance not di: 
.from each other, 4. Justice, as well as other ' 
wisdom, 5. The opposite to prudence is madness; igt 
distinct from madness, 6; 7. Envy is uneasiness of mi 
the contemplation of the happiness of others, 8. Idlenes. 
forbearance from useful occupation, 9. Command is & 
cised not by those who bear the name, merély, of king: 
rulers, but by those who know how to command, 10-1 [ 
best object of human life is to act well; the difference betwi 
acting well and acting fortunately, 14, 15. ) 


_¥. Bemne asked, again, whether Fortitude was aq 
acquired by education, or bestowed by nature 
think,” said he, “that as one body is by nature stron. 
for enduring toil than another body, so one mind 
be by nature more courageous in meeting danger: 
- another mind; for I see that men who are brought 
_ under the same laws and institutions differ greatly fro 
each other in courage. 2. I am of opinion, howe) 
that every natural disposition may be improve 
titude, by training and exercise ; for it i 
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the Scythians and Thracians would not dare to take 
_ bucklers and spears and fight with the Lacedeemonians ; 
and it is certain that the Lacedzemonians would not 
like to fight the Thracians with small shields and jave- 
fins, or the Scythians with bows. 3. In other things, 
_also, I see that men differ equally from one another by 
“nature, and make great improvements by practice ; 
_ from which it is evident that it concerns all, as well the © 
naturally ingenious as the naturally dull, to learn and 
_ study those arts in which they desire to become worthy 
_ of commendation.” 
4. Prudence and Temperance he did not distinguish ; 
for he deemed that he who knew what was honourable 
and good, and how to practise it, and who knew what 
_was dishonourable, and how to avoid it, was both pru- 
dent and temperate. Being also asked whether he 
thought that those who knew what they ought to do, 
but did the contrary, were prudent and temperate, he ~ 
replied, ‘No more than I think the [openly] imprudent 
_and intemperate to be so; for I consider that all [pru- 
dent and temperate] persons choose from what is pos- 
sible what they judge for their interest, and do it; and 
I therefore deem those who do not act [thus] judiciously 
_ to be neither prudent nor temperate.” 
5. He said, too, that justice, and every other virtue, 
_ was [a part of] prudence, for that everything just, and 
“everything done agreeably to virtue, was honourable 
and good; that those who could discern those things, 
‘would never prefer anything else to them; that those 
who could not discern them, would never be able toda 
them, but would even go wrong if they attempted to 


do them; and that the prudent, accordingly, did what 


_ was honourable and good, but that the imprudent could 
" not do it, but went wrong even if they attempted todo 
it; and that since, therefore, all just actions, and all 
actions that are honourable and good, are done in 
agreement with virtue, it is manifest that justice, and 
every other virtue, is [comprehended in] prudence. 

_ 6. The opposite to prudence, he said, was Madness 
he did not, however, regard ignorance as : 
though for a man to be ignorant of himself,“@ 
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he considered to be something Sckeky noice 

madness. The multitude, he observed, do not say t 

those are mad who make mistakes in matters of wh cl 

most people are ignorant, but call those only mad wh 

make Bustakes in affairs with which most people ar 

2) Ber aeainted 5.7 . for if a man should think himself so ta 
_as to stoop when going through the gates in the 
wall, or so strong as to try to lift up houses, or attem 
anything else that is plainly impossible to all men, 

- say that he is mad; but those who make mistakes 

small matters are not thought by the multitude to b 
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mad; but just as they call “strong desire” “love 
they ‘call “reat disorder of intellect ” “madness.” 
8. Considering what Envy was, he decided it to 
_-acertain annoyance, not such as arises, however, at 
ill success of friends, nor such as is felt at the goo 
success of enemies, but those only, he said, were env 
Malic were annoyed at the good success of. their frien 
_ When some expressed surprise, that any one who ha 
a friendly feeling for another should feel annoyed 
his good fortune, he reminded them that many ar 
disposed towards others as to be incapable of negileci 
them if they are unfortunate, but would relieve th 
in ill fortune, though they are annoyed at their go 
fortune. This feeling, he said, could never arise in fh 
breast of a sensible man, but that the foolish were 
’ stantly affected with it. 
_ g. Considering what Idleness was, he said that 
found most men did something; for that dice-pl 
and buffoons did something ; but he said that. 
persons were idle, for it was in their power to g 
_ do something better; he observed that a man w 
idle, however, in passing from a better employment to 
worse, but that, if he did so, he, as he [previously 
occupation, acted in that respect viciously, 
to. Kings and Commanders, he said, were not 
_ who held sceptres merely, or those elected by the 
tude, or those who gained authority by lot, 
ho attained it by deceit, but those who 
command. 11. For when some 
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is the part of a commander to enjoin what another 
‘should do, and the part of him who was commanded, 
to obey, he showed that in a ship the skilful man is the 
commander, and that the owner and all the other people 
in the ship were obedient to the man of knowledge; 
that, in agriculture, those who had farms, in sickness, 
those who were ill, in bodily exercises, those who prac- 
_tised them, and indeed all other people, who had any 
business requiring care, personally took the manage- 
ment of it if they thought that they understood it, but 
if not, that they were not only ready to obey men of 
knowledge who were present, but even sent for such as 
were absent, in order that, by yielding to their direc- — 
_ tions, they might do what was proper. In spinning, — 
too, he pointed out that women commanded men, as — 
the one knew how to spin, and the other did not know. 
2. But if any one remarked in reply to these observa- 
tions, that a tyrant is at liberty not to obey judicious 
advisers, he would say, “And how is he at liberty not 
‘to obey, when a penalty hangs over him that does not — 
obey a wise monitor? for in whatever affair a person ~ 
does not obey a prudent adviser, he will doubtless err, 
and, by erring, will incur a penalty.” 13. If amy one — 
also observed that a tyrant might put to death a wise — 
counsellor, “And do you think,” he would say, “that 
he. who puts to death the best of his allies goes un- 
punished, or that he is exposed only to casual punish- 
“ment? Whether do you suppose that a man who acts” 
thus lives in safety, or, rather, by such conduct brings 
“immediate destruction on himself?” 
1g. When some one asked him what pursuit he 
thought best for a man, he replied, “good conduct.” 
When he asked him again whether he thought “good _ 


he 
fortune”? a pursuit, he answered, “‘ Fortune’ and 


Conduct’ I think entirely opposed; for, for a person 
‘to light on anything that he wants without seeking ities 
T consider to be ‘ good fortune,’ but to achieve anything 
“successfully by learning and study, I regard as|“igood oe 
uct; ” and those who make this the object; of|thém 


t appear fo me to do well.” : ai he 
‘The best men, and those most beloved bylthe 
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_ Xenophon 
gods, he observed, were those who, in agriculture, per 
formed their agricultural duties well, those who, 
medicine, performed their medical duties well, and th 
who, in political offices, performed their public du 


well; but he who did nothing well, he said, was neithe . 
useful for any purpose, nor acceptable to the gods. 


CHAPTER X 


Socrates was desirous to benefit artisans by discoursing— 
them on the principles of their several arts. Of painting, sect. — 
1. Of representing perfect beauty, 2. Of expressing the 
affections of the mind, 3-5. Of statuary, 6-8. In what t 
excellence of a corslet consists, 9-14. Se 


1. WHENEVER he conversed with any of those who 
were engaged in arts or trades, and who wrought at 
them for gain, he proved of service to them. Visiting 
Parrhasius the painter one day, and entering into cot 
versation with him, he said, “ Pray, Parrhasius, is. 

painting the representation of visible objects! At least 
you represent substances, imitating them by means of 
colour, hollow and high, dark and light, hard and soft, 
rough and smooth, fresh and old.” “ What you sa 
true,” said Parrhasius. 2. “And whem you wo 
represent beautiful figures, do you, since it is not easy 
to find one person with every part perfect, select, out 
of many, the most beautiful parts of each, and thus 
represent figures beautiful in every part?” “We do. 
so,” said he. 3. “And do you also,” said Socr 
“sive imitations of the disposition of the mind, a 
may be most persuasive, most agreeable, most friendly, 
most full of regret, or most amiable? Or is this im 
imitable?” ‘How can that be imitated, Socra’ 
said he, “which has neither proportion, nor colour, 
any of the qualities which you just now mentioned, 
is not even a visible object?” 4. “Is it no 
observable in a man that he regards others with 
friendly or unfriendly look?” “I think so,” 
“Js this then possible to be copied in th 
“ Assuredly.” “And at the good or ill 
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people’s friends, do those who are affected at it, and 
those who are not, appear to you to have the same sort 
oflook?” ‘No, indeed; for they look cheerful at their 
- good, and sad at their evil, fortune.” “Is it possible, 
"then, to imitate these looks?” ‘‘ Unquestionably.” 5. 
“Surely, also, nobleness and generosity of disposition, 
meanness and illiberality, modesty and intelligence, inso- 
lence and stupidity, show themselves both in the looks 
‘and gestures of men, whether they stand or move.” 
“What you say is just.” ‘‘Can these peculiarities be 
imitated?” “Certainly.” ‘Whether, then,” said So- 
crates, “do you think that people look with more plea- 
“sure on paintings in which beautiful, and good, and 
lovely characters are exhibited, or those in which the 
deformed, and evil, and detestable are represented ? ” 
“There is a very great difference indeed, Socrates,” 
replied Parrhasius. 
- 6. Going once, too, into the workshop of Cleito, the 
_ Statuary, and beginning to converse with him, he 
said, “I see and understand, Cleito, that you make 
figures of various kinds, runners and wrestlers, pugilists 
_and pancratiasts, but how do you put into your statues 
that which most attracts the beholders through the eye, 
_the lifelike appearance?” 7. As Cleito hesitated, and 
did not immediately answer, Socrates proceeded to ask, 
“Do you make your statues appear more lifelike by 
assimilating your work to the figures of the living? =; 
“Certainly,” said he. “Do you not then make your 
figures appear more like.reality, and more striking, by 
imitating the parts of the body, that are drawn up or 
drawn down, compressed or spread out, stretched or 
relaxed, by the gesture?” “ Undoubtedly,” said Cleito. 
“And the representation of the passions of men en- 
Saged in any act, does it not excite a certain pleasure 
in the spectators?” “It is natural, at least, that it 
hould be so,” said he. ‘‘Must you not, then, copy the 
menacing looks of combatants? And must you not 
imitate the countenance of conquerors, as they! look 
-joyful?” “Assuredly,” said he. “A statuary r 
fore,” concluded Socrates, “must express the wo 
of the mind by the form.” 
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a man’s body that need protection, and yet should 
“not hinder him from using his hands. 10. But tell 
- Pistias,” he added, “why do you sell your corslets ; 
higher price than other makers, though you netthe 
- make them stronger nor of more costly materials?” 
» “Because, Socrates,’’ said he, “I make them better pro- 
portioned.” “And do you make this proportion appear 
in the measure or weight of your corslets, that you st 
a higher price on them? For I suppose that you doy 
not make them all equal or similar, if you make 
to fit (different persons).” “Indeed,” replied he 
do make them to fit, for there would be no use | 
corslet without that quality.” x11. “Are not then,” 
_ Socrates, ‘the bodies of some men well-proportioned, © 
and those of others ill-proportioned?” “Certainly,” 
' said Pistias. ‘How, then,” asked Socrates, “do jy 
make a well-proportioned corslet fit an ill-proport 
body?” “As I make it fit,” answered Pistias; “for one” 
that fits is well-proportioned.” 12. “You seem to me,” 
said Socrates, “to speak of proportion considered not 
independently, but with respect to the wearer, a 
you should say of a shield, or a cloak, that it is wi 
_ proportioned to him whom it suits; and such appea 
' to be the case with regard to other things, acco 
_to what you say. 13. But, perhaps, there may b 
other considerable advantage in making to fit.” 
e, Socrates,” said he, “if you know any.” — 
~corslets which fit,” answered Socrates, “are less” 
pressive by their weight, than those which do not f 
_ though they be both of equal weight ; while thos 
do not fit are, either from hanging wholly on 
_ shoulders, or from pressing heavily on some other 
‘of the body, inconvenient and uneasy; but thi 
fit, as they have their weight distributed (so as 
- borne) partly by the collar-bone and shoulder, p 
the upper part of the arm, and partly by 
ick, and stomach, appear almost like 
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to be borne, but a natural appendage.” 14. “You 
have hit upon the very quality,” said Pistias, “for which 
I consider my manufacture deserving of the very highest 
price; some, however, prefer purchasing ornamented 
and gilded corslets.” “Yet if on this account,” said 
: Socrates, “they purchase such as do not fit, they appear 
to me to purchase an ornamented and gilded annoyance. 


But,” added he, “since the body does not continue 
always in the same position, but is at one time bent, and 
at another straight, how can a corslet, which is exactly 
fitted to it, suit it?” “It cannot by any means,” said 
- Pistias. “You mean, therefore,” said Socrates, “that 
it is not those which are exactly fitted to the body that 
Suit, but those that do not gall in the wearing.” “I say 
what is clearly the case, Socrates,” replied he, “and now 


you exactly comprehend the matter. 2 



























CHAPTER XI 


‘The visit of Socrates to Theodota, and his discourse with her, 

> sect. 1-9. He tells her that true friends are not acquired _ 
‘without the manifestation of kind and good feelings, 9-12- He — 
‘reminds her that in gratifying the appetites we must guard — 
oe satiety, 13, 14. His jests on taking leave of her, 15- 









_Tuere being at one time a beautiful woman in the 

, whose naine was Theodota, a woman ready to form 

connection with any one that made advances to her, ~ 

and somebody in company with Socrates making men- 

tion of her, and saying that the beauty of this woman 

was beyond description, and that painters went to her 

to take her portrait, to whom she showed as much of 

person as she could with propriety, “We ought 

n to go and see her,” remarked Socrates, “for it-is — 
ossible to comprehend by hearing that which sur- — 

passes description.” “ Will you not be quick and folloy 

1e, then,” said he who had mentioned her. : 

2. Going, accordingly, to the house of Theé¢ lo 

iding her standing to a painter, they contemf 

3 and when the painter had left off, 
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said, “My friends, whether ought we to feel oblige 
Theodota for having shown us her beauty, or she to 
for having viewed it with admiration? If the exhibiti 
be rather of advantage to her, ought not she to 
grateful to us, or if the sight has given rather more 
pleasure to us, ought not we to feel grateful to her?” 
3. Somebody saying that he spoke reasonably, hi 
added, “She, then, for the present, gains praise from 
us, and, when we have spoken of her to others, 
gain profit in addition; but as for us, we now desir 
embrace what we have seen, and shall go away excited 
and long for her after we are away from her; t 
natural consequence of which is that we shall be h 
adorers, and that she will be worshipped as our m 
tress.” “If this be the case, indeed,” said Theodo 
“T must feel gratitude to you for coming to see me.” 
4. Soon after, Socrates, seeing her most expensively 
attired, and her mother with her in a dress and ado 
ment above the common, with several handsome fer 
attendants, not unbecomingly apparelled, and her ho 
richly furnished in other respects, said to her, “ 
me, Theodota, have you an estate?” ‘Not I, inde 
replied she. “ But perhaps you have a house that br 
you an income?” ‘Nor a house either,” said she 
“Have you then any slaves that practise handicrafts? 
“No, nor any slaves.” “How then,” said Socrates, 
“do you procure subsistence?” “If any one becomes 
_my friend,” she replied, “and is willing to benefit 
he is my means of subsistence.” 5. “By Juno, The 
dota,” rejoined Socrates, “(and he is an excelle 
quisition to you; and it is much better to have a 
of friends than of sheep, oxen, and goats. But,” add 
he, “do you leave it to chance whether a friend, like 
fly, shall wing his way to you, or do you use an 
trivance (to attract them)?” 6. “And how,” said | 
“can I find a contrivance for such a purpose?” “ Mue 
more readily,” said he, “than spiders can; for you 
know how they try to get subsistence; they weave | 
nets, and feed upon whatever falls into them.” — 
do you advise me, too,” said she, “to weav 
“Yes,” said he, “for you ought not to thi 
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will catch friends, the most valuable prey that can be 
taken, without art. Do you not see how many arts 

hunters use to catch hares, an animal of but little 
worth? 8. As the hares feed in the night, they procure 
_ dogs for hunting by night, with which they chase them; 
as they conceal themselves in the day, they provide 
other dogs, which, perceiving by the smell the way 
_ that they have gone from their feeding-place to their 
forms, trace them out; and as they are swift of foot, so 
as soon to escape from view by running, they procure 
also other dogs, of great speed, that they may be caught 
_ by pursuit; and because some of them escape even from 
these dogs, they stretch nets across the path by which 








they flee, that they may fall into them and be entangled.” 


9. “By what art of this kind, then,” said she, “can I 
_ catch friends?” “If,” said he, ‘instead of a dog, you 
_ get somebody to track and discover the lovers of beauty, 
and the wealthy, and who, when he has found them, 
_ will contrive to drive them into your nets.” “And what 
nets have I?” said she. 10. ‘‘ You have one at least,” 

he replied, ‘‘and one that closely embraces its prey, 
_ your person; and in it you have a mind, by which you 


understand how you may gratify a person by looking — 


at him, and what you may say to cheer him, and learn 
that you ought to receive with transport him who shows. 
concern for you, and to shut out him who is insolent, 
to attend carefully on a friend when he is ill, to rejoice 
greatly with him when he has succeeded in anything 
honourable, and to cherish affection in your whole souf 
for the man who sincerely cares for you. To love Il am 
Sure that you know, not only tenderly, but with true 
kindness of heart; and your friends try to please you, I 
know, because you conciliate them, not with words 
“merely, but by your behaviour towards them.” “In- 
deed,” replied Theodota, “‘I use none of these schemes.” 
1. “Yet,” said Socrates, “it is of great importance to 









judgment; for by force you can neither gain nor kee a 
friend, but by serving and pleasing him the ani i 
easily taken and attached to you.” “ What you sayjis 
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leal with a man according to his disposition, and-with — 
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- -suade you?” “You yourself will seek and find m 


i 


__Antisthenes, never leave me? and throt 






























12, “It becomes you, therefore,” proceeded Soer 
“in the first place, to request of your lovers only si 
- favours as they will perform with least cost to t 
selves; and you must then make a return by obl 
them in a similar way; for thus they will become 
sincerely attached to you, and will love you longe: 
and benefit you most. 13. But you will please 
most, if you grant them favours only when they soli 
them; for you see that even the most savoury mea 
if a person offer them to another before he has 
appetite for them, appear to him distasteful; am 
the satisfied they excite even loathing ; but if one off 
food to another after having raised an appetite in him 
it seems, though it be of a very ordinary kind, 
tremely agreeable.” 14. ‘How then can I,” said sl 
“excite such an appetite in any one of those that vi 
me?” “If when they are satiated,” said he, “you, 
the first place, neither offer yourself to them, nor re i 
them of you, until, coming to an end of their sat 
they again feel a desire for you; and, when they do 
such desire, remind them (of your fondness) by the mo 
modest address, and by showing yourself willing 
gratify them, holding back, at the same time, until the, 
are filled with impatient longing; for it is far better 
grant the same favours at such a time, than before | 
had an appetite for them.” 15. “Why do not y 
then, Socrates,” said she, “become my helper in sec! 
ing friends?” “I will indeed,” said he, “if you cam 
persuade me.” ‘And how then,” said she, “can I 


_ to do so, if you should at all need me.” “Come 
- to see me, then,” said she. 16. Then Socrates 
upon her easy life, said, “ But, Theodota, it is ne 
for me to find leisure ; for my own numerous occu 
private and public, allow me no rest; and I have fe 
friends also, who will not suffer me to leave them 
-or night, learning from me love-charms 4 
tations.” 17. “Do you then know such 
- Socrates?” said Theodota. “Through 
‘influence do you suppose that 
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influence do you suppose that Cebes and Simmias come 
tome from Thebes? Be assured, that such effects were 
not produced without many love-charms, incantations, 
and magic wheels.” 18. “Lend me, then, your magic 
" wheel,” said she, “that I may set it a-going, first of all, 
against yourself.” “But, by Jupiter,” exclaimed So- 
erates, “I do not wish that I should be drawn to you, 
: ‘but that you should come to me.” ‘I will come then,” 
_ said she, “only take care to let me in.” “I will let 
‘you in,” replied he, “if another more acceptable than 


you be not within.” 












pes CHAPTER XII 


Socrates shows the benefit of gymnastic exercises, as well on the Pad 
health of the mind as on that of the body, sect. 1-4. The» 


: % advantages of health and vigour, 5-8. 


x. Noricine that Epigenes, one of his followers, was 
- both very young and weak in body, he said to him, 
_ “How very unlike an athlete you are in frame, Epi- 
genes!” “I am not an athlete, Socrates,” replied he. 
_ “You are not less of an athlete,” rejoined Socrates, — 
- “than those who are going to contend at the Olympic — 
games. Does the struggle for life, with the enemy, 
which the Athenians will demand of you when cir- 
cumstances require, seem to you to be a tri ; 
contest? 2. “Yet, in the dangers of war, not a few, 
through weakness of body, either lose their lives, or 
save them with dishonour; many, from the same cause, 
_are taken alive, and, as prisoners of war, endure for the 
rest of their lives, if such should be their fate, the bit- 
‘terest slavery; or, falling into the most grievous hard- 
hips, and paying for their ransom sometimes more than © 
they possess, pass the remainder of their existence in 
- want of necessaries, and in the endurance of affliction; 
and many, too, incur infamy, being thought to be — 
wards merely from the imbecility of their | bo es 
1 3. Do you think lightly of such penaltie 
ed to weakness of body, or do you expect th 
endure such calamities with ease? I believetl 
: : indirs Gandht National: 
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what he must bear who attends to the health of his body, 
is far lighter and more pleasant than such afflictions. _ 
Or do you suppose that an ill condition of body is more 
salutary and advantageous than a good condition? Or ; 
do you despise the benefits secured by a good state of 
the body? 4. Yet the lot which falls to those who 
have their bodies in good condition is exactly the reverse” 
of that which falls to those who have them in ill con-— 
dition ; for those who have their bodies in a good state” 
are healthy and strong; and many, from being possessed 
of this advantage, save themselves with honour amid the 
struggles of war, and escape every peril; many, also, 
assist their friends and benefit their country, and, for such ~ 
services, are thought worthy of favour, acquire great 
glory, and attain the highest dignities ; and, on these ac- 
counts, pass the rest of their lives with greater pleasure 
and honour, and bequeath finer fortunes to their chil- 
dren. 5. Nor, because the city does not require warlike 
exercises publicly, ought we, on that account, to neglect - 
them privately, but rather to practise them the more; 
for be well assured that neither in any other contest, 
nor in any affair whatever, will you at all come off the 
worse because your body is better trained (than that of 
other men); since the body must bear its part in what-— 
_ ever men do; and in all the services required from the ~ 
body, it is of the utmost importance to have it in the” 
best possible condition ; 6. for even in that in which you” 
think that there is least exercise for the body, namely, 
thinking, who does not know that many fail greath 
from ill-health? and loss of memory, despondency, irri 
_ ability, and madness, often, from ill-health of body, 
attack the mind with such force as to drive out a 

























previous knowledge. 7. But to those who have tht 
bodies in good condition, there is great assurance from 
danger, and no danger of suffering any such calami % 
from weakness of constitution ; whilst it is likely, rather, 
that a healthy state of body will avail to produce con-— 
sequences the reverse of those which result from an 
unhealthy state of it; and, indeed, to secure féonse- 
quences the reverse of what we have stated, what: 
a man in his senses not undergo? 8. It is disgrac 
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"too, for a person to grow old in self-neglect, before he 
knows what he would become by rendering himself 
well-formed and vigorous in body; but this a man who 
neglects himself cannot know ; for such advantages are 
not wont to come spontaneously.” 





CHAPTER XIII 


Several brief sayings of Socrates. We should not be offended at_ 

rudeness of manner more than at personal defects, sect. T. 
ce Fasting the best remedy for loathing of food, 2. We should 
: not be too nice as to food or drink, 3. He that punishes his 
~ slave, should consider whether he himself deserves like pun- 


ishment, 4. Admonitions to travellers, 5. It is disgraceful to 


him who has been trained in the gymnasium to be outdone by 


a slave in enduring toil, 6. 
1. A PERSON being angry, because, on saluting another, 
_ he was not saluted in return, “It is an odd thing,” said 
- Socrates to him, “that if you had met a man ill-con- 
ditioned in body, you would not have been angry, but 
to have met a man rudely disposed in mind provokes 
you.’ 
2. Another person saying that he ate without plea- 
sure, “ Acumenus,” said Socrates, ‘“‘ prescribes an excel- 
lent remedy for that disease.” The other asking, 
“What sort of remedy?” “To abstain from eating,” 
said Socrates; “for he says that, after abstaining, you 
will live with’ more pleasure, less expense, and better 
“Another saying that the water which he had to 
‘drink at his house was warm, “When you wish to 
bathe in warm water, then,” said Socrates, “it will be 
‘ready for you.” “But it is (too) cold to bathe in,” said 
“the other. “Are your slaves, then,” asked Socrates, 
‘inconvenienced by drinking or bathing in it?” “ No, 
_ by Jupiter,” replied he; “for I have often wondered how 
- cheerfully they use it for both those purposes.” “And 
‘is the water in your house,” said Socrates, “or that in 
the temple of ZEsculapius, the warmer for drinkiag?” 
“That at the temple of ZEsculapius,” replied he.» And 
‘which is the colder for bathing in, that at your holse, 
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28 or “that i in the temple of Amphiaraus?” “That in Ba 
_ temple of Amphiaraus,” said he. “Consider, then,” 
said Socrates, “that you run the risk of being harde 

please than your slaves or the sick.” 
_ 4. Another person beating his attendant severel 
Socrates asked him why he was so angry at the slave 
“Because,” said he, “he is very gluttonous and ve 
stupid, very covetous and very idle.” “And have yo 
ever reflected,” rejoined Socrates, ‘which of the two 
deserves the greater number of stripes, you or yol 
slave?” 

A person being afraid of the journey to Oly 
“Why, ” said Socrates to him, “do you fear the 
ney? Do you not walk about at home almost all 
And, if you set out thither, you will walk and dine, 
walk and sup, and go to rest. Do you not know tha 

_ if you were to extend (in a straight line) the walks w: 

you take in five or six days, you would easily go fro 
Athens to Olympia? But it will be better for yo 
start a day too soon than a day too late; for 
_ obliged to extend your days’ journeys beyond a moderz 
length is disagreeable; but to spend one day more | 
the road gives great ease; and it is better, therefo' 

to hasten to start than to hurry on the way.” — 
.6. Another saying that he was utterly oie 
a long journey, Socrates asked him whether he cat 
"any burden. “No, by Jupiter,” said he, “I did 
_ except my cloak.” “And did you travel alone,” 
Socrates, “or did an attendant accompany you?” 
attendant was with me.” ‘Was he empty-handed, 
« did he carry anything?” “He carried, certainly,” 
bedding and other utensils.” “And how did- 
over the journey?” ‘‘He appeared to me to 

- than myself.” “If you, then, had been obli 

‘ ‘to carry his burden, how do you imagine that you w 
have fared?” “Very ill, by Jupiter; or rather, I shou 

_ not have been able to carry it at all.” ‘And how 
= think that it becomes a man trained to ex 
be so much less able to bear fatigue than a: 
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CHAPTER XIV 


: Table-talx of Socrates in praise of frugality. In contributions to 
: feasts, one guest should not strive to surpass another in the 
quality or quantity of what he contributes, sect. I- He may 
be called éwoodyos, flesh-eater, who eats flesh alone, or with 
very little bread, 2-4. He that eats of many dishes at once 
acts foolishly in various ways, 5, °- He may be truly said 
€jaxetobat, to banquet, who lives on plain and wholesome food, 
7: 

1. WHEN, among a number of persons who had met 
together to sup, some brought little meat, and others a 
_ great quantity, Socrates desired the attendant either to 
set the smallest dish on the table for common partici- 
pation, or to distribute a portion of it to each. They, 
accordingly, who had brought a great deal were 
ashamed not to partake of what was put on table for 
the company in general, and not, at the same time, to 

- put their own on table in return. They therefore offered 
‘their own dishes for the participation of the company ; 
and when they had no greater share than those who — 
‘brought but little, they ceased to buy meat at great 


cost. 
2. Observing one of those at table with him taking 
iscussion 


no bread, but eating meat by itself, and a d 
having arisen at the same time about names, for what 
cause any particular name was given, “Can we te oe 
said Socrates, ‘for what cause a man should be a4 
wopsyo 2? For everybody eats flesh with his bread 
xen he has it; but I do not suppose that people are — 
called éyopdyc: on that account.” “I should think ~ 
* not,” said one of the company. 3. © But,” said 
fpecrates, “if a person should eat meat by itself without 
bread, not for the purpose of training, but of gratifying — 
his appetite, whether would he seem to be an sWopayos - 
or NT eae Scarcely any other would more justly seem > 
$0,” said he. “And he that eats a great deal of meat 
with very little bread,” said another of the company, 
“what should he be called?” “To me,” ‘replied 
Socrates, “it appears that he would justly bet 
éboddyos, and when other men pray to the 
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427 8 MeNnophon i 
abundance of corn, he may pray for abundance of flesh. 
4, When Socrates said this, the young man, thinki 
that the words were directed at him, did not in < 
leave off eating meat, but took some bread with it, 
Socrates, observing him do so, said, “‘ Notice this young 
man, you that sit near him, whether he takes bread 0 
his meat, or meat to his bread.” ae 
5. Seeing another of the company taste of several 
dishes with the same piece of bread, “Can any cookery ” 
be more extravagant,” said he, “or more adapted to 
spoil dishes, than that which he practises who eats o! 
several at the same time, putting all manner of sauc A 
into his mouth at once? For as he mixes together more 
ingredients than the cooks, he makes what he éats mo 
expensive ; and as he mixes what they forbear to mix a 
being incongruous, he, if they do right, is in the wrong, 
and renders their art ineffectual. 6. And how can it be 
_ otherwise than ridiculous,” he added, for a man to pro- 
vide himself with cooks of the greatest skill, and then, 
though he pretends to no knowledge of their art, 
undo what has been done by them? But another thins 
happens to him who is accustomed to eat of severe 
dishes at once; for, if he has not several sorts of meat ~ 
before him, he thinks himself stinted, missing what he 
has been used to. But he who is accustomed to mak 
one piece of bread; and one piece of meat, go together, — 
will be able to partake contentedly of one dish when — 
several are just at hand.” . ages 
7. He observed also that ciwyeicOa, “to fare well,” 
was in the language of the Athenians called eo bien 
“to eat;” and that the «3, “well,” was added to ~ 
_ denote that we should eat such food as would disoré 
neither mind nor body, and such as would not be diffi 
to be procured; so that he applied etwxeiobar, “to 
well,” to those who fared temperately. Se 
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BOOK IV , 


CHAPTER I 


Socrates liked the society of young men; how he judged of them ; 
his desire that they should be well educated, sect. 1, 2. The 
more powerful the mind in youth, the more likely it is, if ill 
trained, to run into vice, 3, 4. Happiness does not depend 
on riches, but on knowledge, and on being useful to our 
fellow-creatures, and gaining their esteem, 5. j 


1. So serviceable was Socrates to others, in every kind 
of transaction, and by every possible means, that to 
_ any one who reflects on his usefulness (even though he 
possess but moderate discernment), it is manifest that 
"nothing was of greater benefit than to associate with 
Socrates, and to converse with him, on any occasion, 
" or on any subject whatever ; since even the remembrance 
of him, when he is no longer with us, benefits in no 
small degree those who were accustomed to enjoy his 
“society, and accepted him (as a Teacher); for he sought 
_ to improve his associates not less in his humorous than 
in his serious conversation. 2. He would often say that 
“he loved some particular person; but he was evidently 
' €namoured, not of those formed by nature to be beau- — 





















charac 
themselves, and regulate their own families judiciously, 
but would be able to render other men, and other com-- 
Munities (besides their own) happy. 3. He didnot 
“however make advances to all in the same manner: 

1ose who thought that they had good natural abilities; 
ut despised instruction, he endeavoured to Convince 
xt minds which show most natural power have most _ 
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need of education, pointing out to them that horses of - 
the best breed, which are high-spirited and obstinate, 
becomé, if they are broken in when young, most useful . 
' and valuable, but if they are left unbroken, remain quite 
unmanageable and worthless; and that when hounds — 
are of the best blood, able to endure toil, and eager to 
attack beasts, those well trained are most serviceable ~ 
for the chase, and every way excellent, but, if untrained, — 
are useless, rabid, and disobedient. 4. In like manner, — 
_ he showed that men of the best natural endowments, — 
possessed of the greatest strength of mind, and most 
‘energetic in executing what they undertake, became, — 
if well disciplined and instructed in what they ought to 
do, most estimable characters, and most beneficent to 
Society (as they then performed most numerous an 
important services), but that, if uninstructed, and k 
in ignorance, they proved utterly worthless and m: 
chievous; for that, not knowing what line of conduct 
_they ought to pursue, they often entered upon 
courses, and, being haughty and impetuous, were 
difficult to be restrained or turned from their purpose, 
and thus occasioned very many and great evils. 

5. But those who prided themselves on their weal 
and thought that they required no education, 
imagined that their riches would suffice to effect w a 
soever they desiréd, and to gain them honour from ma 
kind, he tried to reduce to reason by saying that t 

_man was a fool who thought that he could disting 
the good and the evil in life without instruction 
‘that he also was a fool, who, though he could nm 
distinguish them, thought that he would procure w 

__ ever he wished, and effect whatever was for his i 

_ by means of his wealth. He also said that the 
was void of sense, who, not being qualified to pu 
_what was for his good, fancied that he would be 
tp cane the world, and that everything necessary 

is comfort was fully, or at least sufficiently, p! 

for him; and that he was equally void of sense, 
though he knew nothing, thought that he wou d-seer 
good for something because of his riches, and, thous 


evidently despicable, would gain esteém (t 
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CHAPTER II 


“ No dependence to be placed on natural abilities without education. 
_~ Socrates proceeds to show Euthydemus, a self-conceited young 
“man, that in every art it is proper to have recourse to in- 
_ -structors, sect. 1, 2. He shows the folly of a man who 
should pretend to have learned everything of himself, 3-5. 
The necessity of instruction in the art of government, 6-7. 
By a long series of interrogations Socrates reduces Euthy- 
demus to acknowledge his ignorance and incompetence, 8-23. 
The value of self-knowledge, 24-30. Further instructions 
given to Euthydemus, 30-40. mt 






1. I witt now show how Socrates addressed himself 
to such as thought that they had attained the highest 
degree of knowledge, and prided themselves on their 
ability. Hearing that Euthydemus, surnamed the 
_ Handsome, had collected many writings of the most 
celebrated poets and sophists, and imagined that by 
_ that means he was outstripping his contemporaries in 
_ accomplishments, and had great hopes that he would 
excel them all in talent for speaking and acting, and 
finding, by his first inquiries about him, that he had not 
yet engaged in public affairs on account of his youth, 
but that, when he wished to do any business, he usually 
a in a bridle-maker’s shop near the Forum, he went 
himself to it, accompanied by some of his hearers; 2. 
and as somebody asked, first of all, ‘whether it was 
_ from his intercourse with some of the wise men, or from 
ois own natural talents, that Themistocles attained such — 
‘pre-eminenée above his fellow-citizens, that the 
public looked to him whenever it wanted the service 
‘man of ability,” Socrates, wishing to excite the _ 
ttention of Euthydemus, said that “it was absurd to | 
eve that men of ability could not master the lowest 
hanical arts without competent instructors, and to 
agine that ability to govern a state, the most im- 
rtant of: all arts, might spring up in men by the — 
assisted efforts of nature.” 
On another occasion, when Euthydemus was one 
company, and Socrates saw him leaving the 
, from apprehension lest he should seem to 
re him for his wisdom, he observed, “It is evi 
‘friends, from the studies that he pursues, — 
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Euthydemus here, when he comes of age, and the’ 
government give liberty of discussion on any point, will 
not refrain from offering his counsel; and I imagine th: 
he has already framed an exordium for his public — 
oration, taking precaution that he may not be thought — 

_ to have learned anything from anybody; and it is pretty 
certain, therefore, that when he begins to speak, he will 
make his opening thus: 4. ‘I, O men of Athens, have 
never learned anything from any person, nor, though I~ 
heard of some that were skilled in speaking and acting, 
have I sought to converse with them; nor have I been 
anxious that any one of the learned should become my 
master; but I have done the exact contrary; for I have © 
constantly avoided not only learning anything from any 
one, but even the appearance of learning anything; — 
nevertheless I will offer you such advice as may occur to 4 
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me without premeditation.’ 5. So it might be proper for — 
those to commence a speech who desired to obtain a 
medical appointment from the government; indeed it — 
would be necessary for them to commence their speech — 
in this way: ‘I, O men of Athens, have never learned — 
the medical art from any one, nor have been desirous — 
that any physician should be my instructor; for I hav 
constantly been on my guard, not only against learning — 
anything of the art from any one, but even against — 


* 


appearing to have learned the medical art; nevertheless — 
confer on me this medical appointment; for I will ~ 
endeavour to learn by making experiments upon you.’” 
At this mode of opening a speech all who were presen 
burst out into laughter. z 
6. As Euthydemus had now evidently begun 
_attend to what Socrates was saying, but was cauti 
of speaking himself, as thinking by his silence to clo 
himself with reputation for modesty, Socrates, wish 
to cure him of that fancy, said, “It is indeed stran 
that those who desire to play on the lyre, or on the flute 
or to ride, or to become expert in any such accom 
_plishment, should endeavour to practise, as constan' 
as possible, that in which they desire to excel, garg 108 
by themselves merely, but with the aid of such/as z 
considered eminent in those attainments, attemp 
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and undergoing everything, so as to do nothing with- 
| out their sanction, as supposing that they can by no 
| other means attain reputation; but that of those who 
wish to become able to speak and act in affairs of 
government, some think that they will be suddenly 
“qualified to achieve their object, without preparation or 
study, and by their own unassisted efforts. 7. Yet 
these pursuits are manifestly more difficult of attain- 
ment than those, inasmuch as of the very many who 
attempt them a much smaller number succeed in them; 
and it is evident, therefore, that those who pursue the 
one are required to submit to longer and more diligent 
study than those who pursue the other.” 

8. Socrates used at first to make such remarks, while 
Euthydemus merely listened; but when he observed that 
he stayed, while he conversed, with more willingness, 
and hearkened to him with more attention, he at last 
came to the bridle-maker’s shop unattended. As 
_Euthydemus sat down beside him, he said, “Tell me, 
Euthydemus, have you really, as I hear, collected many 
of the writings of men who are said to have been wise? ” 
“T have indeed, Socrates,” replied he, “and I am still 
collecting, intending to persevere till I get as many as 
I possibly can.” 9. “By Juno,” rejoined Socrates, “I 
feel admiration for you, because you have not preferred 
acquiring treasures of silver and gold rather than of 
wisdom; for it is plain you consider that silver and 
gold are unable to make men better, but that the 
thoughts of wise men enrich their possessors with 
virtue.” Euthydemus was delighted to hear this com- 
cone believing that he was thought by Socrates 
to have sought wisdom in the right course. 10. 
“Socrates, observing that he was gratified with the 
‘praise, said, “And in what particular art do you wish 
‘to become skilful, that you collect these writings? ” 
_ As Euthydemus continued silent, considering what reply 
“he should make, Socrates again asked, “Do you wish 


to become a physician? for there are many writings 


of physicians.” “Not I, by Jupiter,” replied Buthy- 
-demus. “Do you wish to become an architect then? 


for a man of knowledge is needed for that art also.” 
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“No, indeed,” answered he. ‘Do you wish to beso 
a good geometrician, like Theodorus?” “Nor a 





metrician either,” said he. “Do you wish the 
‘become an astronomer ?” said Socrates. As Euth 
_ demus said “No,” to this, “Do you wish then,” ad 
Socrates, “to become a rhapsodist? for they say thi 
you are in possession of all the poems of Homer 
“No indeed,” said he, ‘‘for I know that the rhapso 
though accurate in the knowledge of poems, are, as 
men, extremely foolish.” 11. “You are perhaps desi 
ous then,” proceded Socrates, “of attaining that te 





managing households, able to command, and quali 
‘to benefit other men as well as themselves ? 2 Shae 
greatly desire,” said he, ‘‘Socrates, to acquire the 
talent.” “By Jupiter,” returned Socrates, “you a 
to a most honourable accomplishment, "and a 
exalted art, for it is the art of kings, and is called 
royal art. But,” added he, “have you ever conside 
whether it is possible for a man who is not just to 
“eminent in that art?” “I have certainly,” replied 
“and it is not possible for a man to be even a go 
citizen without justice.” 12. “Have you yourself, t 
made yourself master of that virtue?” “I think,” 
he, “Socrates, that I shall be found not less just th 
any other man.” ‘‘Are there then works of just | 
as there are works of artisans?” “There are, doul 
tess,” replied he. “Then,” said Socrates, “as artis 
“are able to show their works, would not just men 
“able also to tell their works?” ‘And why should not 
ee ” asked Euthydemus, “be able to tell the works } 
ustice; as also indeed those of injustice; for 
see and hear of no small number of them every ¢ 
13. “Are you willing then,” said Socrates, “th 
ioutd make a delta on this side, and an alpha on 
and then that we should put whatever seem: 
be a work of justice under the delta, and what 
to be a work of injustice under the alpha? 
think that we need those letters,” said_ 
“make them.” 14. Socrates, having made 
he proposed, asked, ‘‘ Does falsehood then 
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mankind?” “It does assuredly,” replied he. “Under 
which head shall we place it?” ‘‘ Under injustice, cer- 
“tainly.” ‘Does deceit also exist?” ‘Unquestion- 
ably.” “Under which head shall we place that?” 
“Evidently under injustice.” “Does mischievousness 
exist?” “Undoubtedly.” ‘And the enslaving of 
men?” “That, too, prevails.” “And shall neither of 
these things be placed by us under justice, Euthy- 
demus?” ‘It would be strange if they should be,” 
said he. 15. “But,” said Socrates, “if a man, being 
chosen to lead an army, should reduce to slavery an 
unjust and hostile people, should we say that he com- 
mitted injustice?” ‘No, certainly,” replied he. 
“Should we not rather say that he acted justly?” 
“Tndisputably.” “And if, in the course of the war 
with them, he should practise deceit?” “That also 
would be just,” said he. ‘‘And if he should steal and 
_earry off their property, would he not do what was 
“just?” “Certainly,” said Euthydemus; “but I thought 
“at first that you asked these questions only with refer- 
ence to our friends.” ‘‘Then,” said Socrates, “all that 
we have placed under the head of injustice, we must — 
also place under that of justice.” ‘It seems so,” replied 
Euthydemus. 16. “Do ‘vou agree, then,” continued — 
“Socrates, “that, having so placed them, we s jould — 
make a new distinction, that it is just to do such things — 
with regard to enemies, but unjust to do them with — 
regard to friends, and that towards his friends our © 
neral should be as guileless as possible?” “By all — 
_ means,” replied Euthydemus. 17. “Well, then,” said 
"Socrates, “if a general, seeing his army dispirited, — 














“should tell them, inventing a falsehood, that auxiliaries 
“were coming, and should, by that invention, check the 
’ despondency of his troops, under which head should we — 
place. such an act of deceit?” “It appears to me,” — 
said Euthydemus, “that we must place it under justice.” — 
And if a father, when his son requires medicine, and ~ 
refuses to take it, should deceive him, and give him ¢l 
‘medicine as ordinary food, and, by adopting such.d 
‘tion, should restore him to health, under whie be] 
“must we place such an act of deceit?” “It appears 
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to me that we must put it under the same head.” “And 
if a person, when his friend was in despondency, should, 
through fear that he might kill himself, steal or take 
away his sword, or any other weapon, under which head 
must we place that act?” “That, assuredly, we must 
place under justice.” 18. “You say, then,” said 
Socrates, ‘‘that not even towards our friends must we 
act on all occasions without deceit?” ‘We must not 
indeed,” said he, “for I retract what I said before, if I 
may be permitted to do so.” “It is indeed much better 
that you should be permitted,” said Socrates, “than 
that you should not place actions on the right side. 
19. But of those who deceive their friends in order to 
injure them (that we may not leave even this point — 
unconsidered), which of the two is the more unjust, he 
who does so intentionally or he who does so involun- — 
tarily?” “Indeed, Socrates,” said Euthydemus, “I no- 
longer put confidence in the answers which I give; for 
all that I said before appears to me now to be quite | 
different from what I then thought; however, let me— 
venture to say that he who deceives intentionally is — 
more unjust than he who deceives involuntarily.” 
20. “Does it appear to you. then, that there is a wa “i 
of learning and knowing w¥t is just, as there is of 
learning and knowing letters?” “TI think there isthe 
“And which should you consider the better scholar, — 
him who should purposely write or read incorrectly, or — 
him who should do so unawares?” “Him who should _ 
do so purposely, for, whenever he pleased, he would be 
able to do both correctly.” “ He, therefore, that pur 
posely writes incorrectly may be a good scholar, but he’ 
who does so involuntarily is destitute of scholarship? ” 
“How can it be otherwise?” “And whether does h 
who lies and deceives intentionally know what is just, 
or he who does so unawares?” “ Doubtless he who — 
does so intentionally.” “You therefore say that he 
who knows letters is a better scholar than he who does — 
not know?” “Yes.” “And that he who knows what — 
is just is more just than he who does not know?” “I 
seem to say so; but I appear to myself to say th 
know. not how.” 21. “But what would you think 
38 
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the man, who, wishing to tell the truth, should never 

_ give the same account of the same thing, but, in speak- 

ing of the same road, should say at one time that it 

led towards the east, and at another towards the west, 

_ and, in stating the result of the same calculation, 
should sometimes assert it to be greater and sometimes 
less, what, I say, would you think of such a man?” 

“Tt would be quite clear that he knew nothing of what 
he thought he knew.”’ 

_ 22. “Do you know any persons called slave-like? ” 
“TY do.” “Whether for their knowledge or their ignor- 

-ance?” ‘For their ignorance, certainly.” “Is it then 
for their ignorance of working in brass that they receive 
this appellation?” “Not at all.” “ Is it for their ~ 

‘ignorance of the art of building?” “Nor for that.” 
“Or for their ignorance of shoe-making?” “Not on 
any one of these accounts; for the contrary is the case, 
as most of those who know such trades are servile.” 
“Ts this, then, an appellation of those who are ignorant 
of what is honourable, and good, and just?” “It 
appears so to me.” 23. “It therefore becomes us to — 
exert ourselves in every Y1y to avoid being like slaves.” 
“But, by the gods, Sc ates,” rejoined Euthydemus, 
“T firmly believed that I .’as studying philosophy, by 
which I should, as I expected, be made fully acquainted — 
with all that was proper to be known by a man striving 
after honour and virtue; but now, how dispirited must — 
you think I feel, when I see that, with all my previous 
Jabour, I am not even able to answer a question about — 
what I ought most of all to know, and am acquainted | 
‘with no other course which I may pursue to become 
better!” 

_ 24. Socrates then said, “Tell me, Euthydemus, have 
‘you ever gone to Delphi?” “Yes, twice,” replied he. 
“And did you observe what is written somewhere on 
‘the temple wall, KNow THysELF?” “I did.” “And 

‘did you take no thought of that inscription, or did 

you attend to it, and try to examine yourself, to ascer- 

‘tain what sort of character you are?” “I did not 

‘indeed try, for I thought that I knew very well already, 
ince I should hardly know anything else if I did-not 
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know mysel f.” 2s, “But whether does he seem to you 
‘to know himself, who knows his own name merely, 01 



























he who (like people buying horses, who do not thi 
that they know the horse that they want to know, until 
_ they have ascertained whether he is tractable or unruly, 
_whether he is strong or weak, swift or slow, and how he 
is as to other points which are serviceable or disadvan- 
tageous in the use of a horse, so he), having ascertain 
with regard to himself how he is adapted for the service 
of mankind, knows his own abilities?” “It appears 
‘to me, I must confess, that he who does not know 
own abilities, does not know himself.” 26. “But is 
not evident,” said Socrates, “that men enjoy a g 
number of blessings in consequence of knowing th 
selves, and incur a great number of evils, through be 
deceived in themselves? For they who know. thé 
selves know what is suitable for them, and distingu 
between what they can do and what they cannot; and, 
- by doing what they know how to do, procure for them- 
selves what they need, and are prosperous, and, 
abstaining from what they do not know, live blameless. 
and avoid being unfortunate. By this knowledge | 
themselves, too, they can for: *n opinion of other men, 
and, by their experience of ~ rest of mankind, obtain” 
for themselves what is good, and guard against w 
is evil. 27. But they who do not know themselves, 
are deceived in their own powers, are in similar ¢ 
with regard to other men, and other human affairs, a 
_ neither understand what they require, nor what the 
_ doing, nor the characters of those with whom they 
nect themselves, but, being in error as to all 
particulars, they fail to obtain what is good, and fall 
into evil. 28. They, on the other hand, who under- 
stand what they take in hand, succeed in what t 
attempt, and become esteemed and honoured; those 
resemble them in character willingly form connecti 
with them; those who are unsuccessful in their 
_ desire to be assisted with their advice, and 
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8, hat they are doing, who make an unhappy choice in 
life, and are unsuccessful in what they attempt, nor 
only incur losses and sufferings in their own affairs, but 
‘become, in consequence, disreputable and ridiculous, 
and drag out their /~es in contempt and dishonour. 
Among states, too, j see that such as, from ignor- 
‘ance of their own strength, go to war with others that. 
‘are more powerful, are, some of them, utterly over- 
‘thrown, and others reduced from freedom to slavery.” 
- 30. “Be assured, therefore,” replied Euthydemus, — 
“that I feel convinced: we must consider self-knowledge 
of the highest value; but as to the way in which we 
must begin to seek self-knowledge, I look to you for 
pefodmation, if you will kindly impart it to me.” 
3. “Well, then,” said Socrates, “you doubtless fully — 
understand what sort of things are good, and what sort 
‘are evil.” “Yes, by Jupiter,” replied Euthydemus, 
“for if I did not understand such things, I should be — 
‘in a worse condition than slaves are.” “Come then,” 
‘said Socrates, “tell me what they are.” “That is not _ 
difficult,” said he, ‘for, in the first place, health I con- — 
‘sider to be a good, and“ ‘ckness an evil, and, in the — 
next, looking to the cy \of each of them, as drink, — 
food, and employment. ‘steem such as conduce to ~ 
health to be good, and such as lead to sickness to be — 
evil.” 32. “Consequently,” said Socrates, “health an 




























‘sickness tMemselves, when they are the causes of any 
good, will be good, and when they are the causes of any 
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evil; | be evil.” ‘But when,” exclaimed Euthy: 
demus, “can health be the cause of evil, and sickness. 
of good?” “When, for example,” said Socrates, — 
“some portion of a community, from being in good 
health, take part in a disgraceful expedition by land, or 
@ ruinous voyage by sea, or in any other such matters, 
which are sufficiently common, and lose their lives, — 
while others, who are left behind from ill-health, are — 
ed.” ‘What you say is true,” said Euthydemus, ~ 
you see that some men share in successful enter: 
. from being in health, while others, from beg 
ickness, are left out of them.” “Then;” “said 
es, “those things which are sometimes 
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ficial, and sometimes injurious are hot more good than 
evil?” ‘‘Nothing, by Jupiter, is clear according to this 
way of reasoning. 33. But as to wisdom, Socrates, it 
is indisputably a good thing ; for what business will not 
one who is wise conduct be#\r than one who is 
untaught?” “Have you not ;*ft oj, then, of Daedalus,” 
said Socrates, ‘“‘how he was macé‘prisoner by Minos on 
account of his wisdom, and compelled to serve him as 
a slave; how he was cut off, at once, from his country 
and from liberty, and how, when he endeavoured to 
escape with his son, he lost the child, and was unable 
to save himself, but was carried away among bar- 
barians, and made a second time a slave?” “Such a 
story is told, indeed,” said Euthydemus. “Have you 
not heard, too, of the sufferings of Palamedes? for 
everybody says that it was for his wisdom he was 
envied and put to death by Ulysses.” ‘That, too, is 
said,” replied Euthydemus. “And how many other 
men do you think have been carried off to the king on 
account of their wisdom, and made slaves there? ” 

34. “But as to happiness, Socrates,” said Euthy- 
demus, “that at least appg %¢ to be an indisputable 
good.” “Yes, Euthydemus;"n &plied Socrates, “if we 
make it consist in things ft’ rest: themselves indisput- 
ably good.” ‘But what,” Saia7he, “among things con- 
stituting happiness can be a doubtful good?” 
“Nothing,” answered Socrates, “unless wel join with 
it beauty, or strength, or wealth, or glory, or any other 
such thing.” 35. “But we must assuredly join them 
with it,” said Euthydemus; “for how can a person be 
happy without them?” “We shall then join with it, by 
Jupiter,” said Socrates, “things from which many 
grievous calamities happen to mankind; for many, 02 
account of their beauty, are ruined by those who are 
maddened with passion for their youthful attractions; 
many, through confidence in their strength, have entered 
upon undertakings too great for it, and involved them- 
selves in no small disasters; many, in consequence of 
their wealth, have become enervated, beens 
against, and destroyed; and many, from 
power that they have acquired in their country, 
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